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APRIL 26-MAY 5 

During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
104 participating locations (see opposite 
page) offer inventive 3 -course, prix-fixe 
menus for $15, $25 or $35 per person. 
Also, check out special lunch deals 
at select locations. 

hngry2giv? 

Just $1 provides 3 meals 
to Vermonters in need 

Donate $10 

to Vermont Foodbank right now 
from your mobile phone: 

text FOODNOW 


Vermont Foodbank 


Jiro Dreams of Sushi 

*r SUNDAY, APRIL 28 

To some, sushi is just raw fish. To Jiro Ono, it’s a life’s 
work. This film examines the relentless pursuit of per 
fection that has won Ono’s 10-seat Tokyo restaurant 
three Michelin stars and famous fans, including chef 
Joel Robuchon. Like the best sushi, it will touch your 
heart and your taste buds. 

The prescreening cocktail hour features FREE 
sushi snacks from Linda Furiya of Yum Dragon 
Dumplings and a cash bar with DFV wines, Ship- 
yard brews and Vermont White Vodka. And, yes, 
you can bring your cocktails into the theater! 

Palace 9 Cinemas, 10 Fayette Road, South Burlington. Cocktail hour, 4 p.m.; showtime, 5p.m. 
$7.50. Info, 864-5610. 


The Real Cost of Local Food 

«r WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 

Vermont may be an epicenter for farm-to-table cuisine, but farmers and 
restaurateurs still grapple daily with the challenge of getting fresh, local food 
onto your plate. Consistency, seasonal shortages, and distribution costs are all 
part of a complex formula. Why does a grass-fed burger cost more — and what is 
a fair price, anyway? Why aren’t all restaurants serving local vegetables? What 
are the coming trends in Vermont-raised food? Discuss the topic with Bluebird restaurateur 
Sue Bette, Jericho Settlers Farm co-owner Christa Alexander, food system pragmatist 
Sean Buchanan of Black River Produce and Vermont Butter & Cheese Creamery cofounder 
Allison Hooper. Seven Days co-founder Pamela Polston moderates. 

Signal Kitchen, 71 Main Street, Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. $5 donation. Info, 864-5684. 





Culinary Pub Quiz 

<W TUESDAY, APRIL 30 

Play seven rounds of delicious trivia — Including questions about food in music and movies. 
The top team wins a $500 gift card to Burton’s flagship store. Hosted by Nectar’s and emceed 
by TopHat Entertainment, theevemngpromisesplentyofprizesandmountainsofgravy_ 
fries Preregister your team (required) by Friday, April 26, at vermontrestaurahtweek.com. 

Nectar's, 188 Main Street, Burlington. 6:30-9 p.m. Preregistration required. Free. 

Info, 658-4771. 



104 PARTICIPATING RESTAURANTS 

Find all menus, hours and reservation contact info at vermontrestaurantweek.com 


3 Squares Cafe 
American Flatbread — 
Burlington Hearth 
Antidote 

Ariel's Restaurant 
Arvad's Grill & Pub 
Asiana House 
August First Bakery & Cafe 
Barkeaters Restaurant 
The Belted Cow Bistro 
Big Picture Cafe & Theater 
Bluebird Barbecue 
Bluebird Tavern 
Blue Paddle Bistro 
Cafe Provence 
Cafe Shelburne 
Capitol Grounds Cafe 
Charlie's Rotisserie & Grill 
Church & Main 

City Market/Onion River Co-op 
Cornerstone Pub & Kitchen 
The Daily Planet 
Das Bierhaus 
jDuino! (Duende) 

East Side Restaurant & Pub 
El Cortijo Taqueria y Cantina 
El Gato Cantina 
Farah's Place 


The Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
Fields Restaurant 
The Foundry Pub & Grille 
Green Mountain Coffee Cafe 
& Visitor Center 
Guild & Company 
Hen of the Wood at the 
Grist Mill 

Hinesburgh Public House 
Hunger Mountain Coop 
Deli and Cafe 
Istanbul Kebab House 
J. Morgan's Steakhouse 
Junior's Italian 
Kismet 

The Kitchen Table Bistro 
LAmante 
La Brioche 

Lago Trattoria & Catering 
La Villa Bistro & Pizzeria 
Le Belvedere 
Leunig's Bistro & Cafe 
The Lyme Inn 
The Mad Taco (Montpelier, 
Waterbury, Waitsfield) 
Magnolia Bistro 
Maple City Diner 
Maxi's Restaurant 
Mexicali Grill & Cantina 


Michael's on the Hill 
NECI on Main 
New Moon Cafe 
Nika 

On the Rocs 

One Federal Restaurant 


ONE Pepper Grill 
Our House Bistro 
Panera Bread (Burlington, So. 

Burlington, Rutland) 

The Parker Pie Co. 

Pauline's Cafe 
Peking Duck House 
Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge 

Pizza Barrio 
Pizzeria Verita 
Positive Pie (Hardwick) 
Positive Pie (Montpelier) 
Positive Pie Tap & Grill 
Prohibition Pig 
Pulcinella's 


The Quechee Club 

The Red Clover Inn & Restaurant 

Red Hen Bakery 

The Reservoir 

Salt 

San Sai Japanese Restaurant 
Sarducci's Restaurant and Bar 
The Scuffer Steak & Ale House 
Shanty on the Shore 
Sherpa Kitchen 
Simon Pearce Restaurant 
Sonoma Station 
Starry Night Cafe 
Sweetwaters 
Table 24 

Texas Roadhouse 
Three Brothers Pizza & Grill 
Three Penny Taproom 
Three Tomatoes Trattoria 
Tip Top Cafe 
Toscano Cafe Bistro 
Tourterelle 
Trader Duke's 
Two Brothers Tavern 
The Whiskey Room at 
Ri Ra Irish Pub 

The Windjammer Restaurant 
and Upper Deck Pub 
Wooden Spoon Bistro 


THE FUN STARTS FRIDAY 



Salsa Saturday 

«r SATURDAY, MAY 4 


Finish ofF your Restaurant Week adventure with 
this "Cuatro de Mayo” fi nale featuring a hom e- 
made salsa competition, Ssa dance less 55s and 
salsa times by D J Hector Cobeo. Sample treats 
from Vermont Butter & Cheese, Vermont 
White Vodka and ... salsa, of course! 

Red Square, 136 Church Street, Burlington. 
4:30-7 p.m. $5 donation. 


Parents’ Night Out 

«r FRIDAY, MAY 3 & SATURDAY, MAY 4 

Lack of child care is no excuse to miss out on Vermont 
Restaurant Week. Parents can enjoy a Friday or Satur- 
day night on the town while their kids have fun at the 
Y! Affordable childcare is available for children ages 

1-12, Friday, 6-8:30 p.m. and Saturday, 5:30-8 p.m. Food and beverage ai 
. included, and participation is limited to 45 children per night. 


V 
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reservations ASAP. Weekend tables will fill up fast! 


to make your dinner 


find all events and menus at: vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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■ find your style and fit at i 

dantormsnoes 

family owned since 1978 I 

Sign up and Save at DanformShoesVT.o 


j BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
/ SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


GET 

DRESSED. 

FOR ALL LIFE'S 
MEMORABLE EVENTS 

BCBG 

AIDAN MATTOX 
ALEXIA ADMOR 
AMANDA UPRICHARD 
DRESS THE POPULATION 
IVY & BLU 

SUSANA MONACO 

VELVET 

...AND MORE! 

MAKE IT SPECIAL MAKE IT ECCO 


EVERY YEAR THERE ARE MORE THAN 
19 MILLION NEW STD CASES IN THE U.S. 


SERIOUSLY 

■SEBSSm 


April is National STD Testing Month and is time to GYT: Get Yourself Tested. At Planned Parenthood, 
testing is quick, affordable, and confidential. Same day and next day appointments available. 


MOST STDS ARE CURABLE 
■■■■—ALL ARE TREATABLI 


We’re also your source for: • birth control • annual exams • emergency contraception 
(Plan B) • pregnancy testing & options counseling • cervical, breast, colorectal, and 
testicular cancer screenings • immunizations for HPV & Hepatitis A&B • and more 


Can’t afford your services? 
You may be eligible for 
FREE STD testing, birth 
control & more. Ask about 

Access Plan. 


Call 1-866-476-1321 or visit www.ppnne.org to make an appointment. 


11 health centers across VT 
1-866-476-1321 | www.ppnne.org 




BUNDLE ALL 3 FOR AN INCREDIBLE PRICE! 





*3,729" 

NOW 


$ 2 / 799 " 


We Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 

Two great locations: 

Off Route WO Staples Plaza 

1 4 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 
1802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

•Instant Savings valid 03/31/201 3 - 06/01/201 3. 




Geeen 

^Mountain 

www.gmcamera.com 



Featuring New England's largest & best curated selection of craft beer, 
proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring 
local food and true Eastern North Carolina style barbecue. 


24 

TAPS 


Including beers from 
Hill Farmstead, Lawson s 
Finest Liquids and 
The Alchemist "Heady Topper" 


» SUPPER 7 NIGHTS I Chalkboard brunch specials * 
Lunch Fri, Sat & San | SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS * 

prohibitionpig.com 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


5 MONTBEERLIER— «««« 

* BEER FESTIVAL 
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1 JVlJVlAI JE, rIAoL/U SPECIAL DRAFTS 


AND RAMP SANDWICHES MOWCOAe SATURDAY MAY 4, 2013 

threepennytaproom.com | 108 main street, Montpelier vt | 8o2*223»tafs 





LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
GET ON IT. 





WND&WVSi 

SURF SHOP HOURS: MON-SAT 10-6 
688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON 
WNDNWVS.COM / 802.540.2529 


THE LAST 

/ lykn iii\|i) I 

facing 

facts 

m 

MIND THE GAP 

Two cars 
plummeted into 
a 15-foot chasm 
in a washed-out 

; ^== 50 

39.8 /mo 

Thafstlie average 1 ! 

according to tlie National 1 1 

^aAU Mjvjc w r,” 
What Livable Wage? 

enacted a livable wage 

contractors paid with ^taxpayer 
living. 

PAY PERIOD ENDING 

NO. 

name Burlington 

AAA cover that? 

RACE TIME 

the Vermont 

City Marathon, 

T0PFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVEN0AYSVT.COM 

1. "From Peddling to Prosperity: How 
the Handy Clan Became a Vermont 

Lebanese Handy family clan might be the 

ruleTfortwon'ewcatesft 6 

^ tip* Municipal contracts 

ill'll ■ subject to the livable ' J J Contracts found 
1 wage ordinance be compliant 

May 26. Never 
stop running. 

but opponents are now organizing against 

International Airport. 

Mayor Miro Weinberger to 

$ 13.94 $ 17.17 $ 8.60 

Burlington's livable Livable wage for Vermont's 

wage for employees employees with minimum 

with health insurance no insurance wage 

(£ 

SHOT DOWN 

Scratch gun 
control off Patrick 
Leahy's legacy 

3. "Obamacare and the Exchange Could 

some struggling Vermonters. 

Readies Vermont for Global-Warming 

It turns out most Burlington 
businesses bound by the 

not compliant meaning 

saying they pay a livable 
wage. Plat's the finding from 

$Cnn contartorswhodon't Fjnesimposed 

certify they pay a If by Burlington for 

livable wage noncompliance 

■1 (' ’''’A /3~"\ Number of 

J w ■ ^ W American cities Number of cities 

■ IK known to have ^ with livable wages 

■ W ^ ■ livable wage W that are higher 

■ f rules as of 2010 than Burlington's 

have better luck 
with immigration 
reform. 

m 

THE END 

Waterfront Video, 

mak!ngacdai™d pan-Aslan'cu^ne in tiny 

on the Off Message blog. 

old-fashioned 

will close for 
good on May L 

tweet of 
the week: 

ordinance has gone virtually 
unenforced during the 12 

Her 55-page report is chock 
full of eye-popping numbers. 

mm uevelopment Office ■ ■ CED0 contracts 

contracts subject to 1 1 incompliance 

■■1 livable wage rules with ordinance 

Blame Netflix. 

FACING FACTS COMPILED 

BY ANDY BRDMAGE 

Jfc f 

ner report grenades or other explo- g 

si« devices being thrown at them g 




CHAMPLAIN RULE #14: 


THE BEST PATHe IS THE 
ONE THAT GETS YOU 
THERE QUICKEST 



INTRODUCING PATHe: EARN AN 
ONLINE DEGREE IN LESS TIME 

Test out for things you already know. Take advantage 
of all the free and low-cost courses now available 

college learning. 

For a free assessment, call 1-866-637-0085 or visit 
online.champlain.edu to see how much dme and 
money you can save with your own personal PATHe. 




CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 




All 

Pharmacies 
Are Not 
the Same! 



We promise you 
friendly service & personalized 
care every time you visit. 


Vermont Family 
Pharmacy 

Celebrating 30 Years 
Family Owned & Operated 
1219 North Avenue, Burlington 

658-9664 


feed back 


SEVEN DAYS 

NO RESERVATIONS. 



Don Eggert, Cathy Resmer. Colby Roberts 
associate editor Margot Harrison 

staff writers Kathryn Flagg. Paul Heintz, Ken Picard 



business manager Cheryl Brownell 



director of sales Colby Roberts 









Stowe, the Mad River Valley. Rutland. SI Alban). St. 



P.O. BOX 1164. BURLINGTON, VT 05402-1164 
802.864.5684 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


READ TO SECEDE 

Fear not, Mr. McClaughry [Feedback, 
“Pro-‘Union,’” April 10]: Should our fair 
state ever secede from the union, we have 
a most excellent Constitution already 
in place. Our Vermont Constitution is 
so excellent that there is no need for a 
Bill of Rights, as those rights are already 
enumerated in the Constitution. In the 
event of secession, the protection of your 
rights under the U.S. Constitution would 
no longer be needed because our own 
Constitution offers you even more pro- 
tection than that of the U.S. Constitution. 
Give it a read some time. 

Craig A. Bingham 
MIDDLEBURY 


NO CRAIN, NO GAIN 

In the editor’s note following a recent 
letter to the editor from my brother, 
Joe Gleason, I was identified as the 
president of Gleason Grains [“Gluten- 
Free Defenders," April 10]. This is 
incorrect information. Gleason Grains 
is not a corporation; it is a farm. I have 
farmed five to 60 acres of organic wheat 
in Bridport since 1980, purchasing a 
small mill in 1982. In 2010-2011, with 
the help of grants from the Vermont 
Agency of Agriculture and the Vermont 
Farm Viability Enhancement Program, 
I remodeled my small mill house to 
make it more efficient. 

TIM NEWCOMB 


I have no employees. With the help 
of my wife and teenage son, I plant the 
wheat, combine it, store it in my mill 
house, mill it and deliver it to my cus- 
tomers. There is no president of Gleason 
Grains. My operation is not a corporate 
farm; it is a small, organic family farm, 
well suited to the landscape of Vermont. 

Ben Gleason 
BRIDPORT 


HANDY AND HEADY 

1 just wanted to mention a few things 
concerning the article about the 
Handy family in which I took part 
[“Handyland,” April 17]. Though author 
Ken Picard took a fun and nice look at 
the family, I feel that as a contributor 
I may have failed many of my closest 
cousins. We are a family that came from 
little or no education, just two short 
generations ago, to one that is now filled 
with doctors, nurses, dentists, lawyers, 
business professionals, a four-star gen- 
eral, West Point cadets and grads. We’re 
involved in our towns, our churches, 
our schools, charities and athletics. We 
are far more than just a common name 
on a sign hanging on the side of a build- 
ing. Yes, the entrepreneurial spirit runs 
deep in the Handys, but it is much, much 
more than that, which has allowed us to 
live the American Dream and to love this 
land that we call home. 

As for “my" family tree, it was a 





collaborative effort by many of us but 
would never have gotten off the ground 
without the hundreds of hours of labor 
put in by my cousin, Andi Handy. Sorry 
for the omission. 

John J. Handy 

SOUTH HERO 


WHAT VERMONTERS BELIEVE... 

[“Are You There, God? It’s Me, 
Vermont,” March 27] did not answer the 
titled question. Rather, it went off on a 
tangent by explaining the philosophies 
and credos of some nine religions. 

I do agree with your brief statement 
that “Vermont’s just not that 
into Him." To furtht 
paraphase, Vermont is 
the 49th most godlt 
state of the 50. 

Why is this? 

I find many 
Vermonters 
to be 

“doubting 
Thomases.” 

Without the facts, 

lieve you. Many do 
not believe in God 
because they cannot see 
him — or her — with their own eyes. 
They have no faith! 

Vermonters do believe in govern- 
ment, because they can see getting help 
from it when in need. 

Vermonters believe a 12-pack of beer 
will calm their nerves after a day’s work. 

Vermonters believe that someone 
will remove their discarded sofa marked 
“free” from in front of their house. 

Lastly, Vermonters believe, in the 
end, they will finally win the lottery 

Don Supanic 

BURLINGTON 


FULL CIRCLE 

[Re “Tastes of Little Jerusalem,” March 
27]: My late father, Saul, was born in 
1919 in his Little Jerusalem home on 
North Winooski Ave., at the height of 
the Spanish influenza epidemic. He and 
his family moved to Montreal around 
1921 where he — and later, I — grew up. 


CORRECTION 

Due to a production error, the film 
described in Movies You Missed 
[April 17] was incorrectly identi- 
fied. It was John Dies at the End, 
not Cosmopolis. 


I returned to Montpelier in 1990, where 
my wife and I raised our son, who now 
lives on North Winooski Ave., directly 
across the street from where his grand- 
father was born: the site of the reno- 
vated old bus terminal. Thank you for 
acknowledging this community and its 
contribution to Burlington’s diversity, 
which unfortunately was not always 
welcomed with open arms. 

Kenneth Saxe 
MONTPELIER 


USE YOUR HEADS 


FIX CURRENT USE 

[Re “Lawmakers Look to Crack 
Down on ‘Current Use’ Abuse,” April 
3]: Supporters of the current-use 
program say there is a lot of pres- 
sure on landowners to develop their 
land. With real-estate prices so high, 
wouldn't it be a good thing for average 
Vermonters if the land were devel- 
oped? On one hand, we want Vermont 
to grow and attract young people to 
move and live here, then we artificially 
create a shortage of land development 
that drives up costs. Seems like the 
program is working against the aver- 
age Vermonter. Then, to add insult 
to injury, the land is posted. There 


SAY SOMETHING! 




‘Is Vermont Doing Enough to 
Protect Student Athletes from 
ties?” April 10]: 
"athletic trainer” 
— not “trainer.” Why 
bother writing a 
ce article and 
ruining it with 
ignorant ter- 
minology? It’s 
the equiva- 
lent of call- 
ng the editor a 
paperboy. 
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organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

,U at bargain pric 


Say What?? 

Ciacci Piccolomini 
d’Aragona — now say it 3 
times fast... this versatile 
Italian wine drinks 
beautifully with most 
foods, meats and cheeses. 

A tremendous value, reg: 
$16.99 

ON SALE: $12.99! 

Arizona 
Iced Tea 

Gallons, all varieties at a 
deep discount 

$1.99! 

Over 25 varieties 
of chips! 

So many flavors, styles, 
and brands to choose from 

25 0 to $1.25! 

Cl ilEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


802.863.0143 
Open 7 days lOam-Tpin 

Web & Mobile site: 
wwv.cheesetraders.com 


Saturday 4/1 3 - Saturday 4/27 

UP TO / 



a ^ 

II Bookcases - In-Stock and Special Ordei 
Single Pieces and Complex Wall Units! 


SAM’S 



372 N. Winooski Ave. 

862-6013 / samswoodfurniture.com 




VEGAS 


Red Square 

W tez 2 y Uiezzy/ 

WED 4/24 BRASBE 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 4/25 THE BELLTOWER TRIO 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

fRI 4/26 ZACK DUPONT 5PM 
PEEWEE MOORE & 

THE AWFUL DREADFUL SNAKES 8PM 

DJMIXX9PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 

SAT 4/27 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
WE KILLED VEGAS 8PM 
DJ Slffl/ROS / DJ MASHTOOON UPM 

TUE 4/30 DJCRAIO MITCHELL 7PM 
IS6 Church Sfreef, $urli«gf«w 
Having a parfy? Renf f he blue r»W 
info/PredsruareVf.cowi 



ARISTELLE 


COMMUNITY 

medical!. 

SCHOOL % 

SPRING 2013 


FIVE WEEKS, FIVE GREATTOPICS All FREE to the public! 

APRIL 30,6:00PM 

Carpenter Auditorium at the UVM Given Medical Building 

Hot Off the Press: The Latest 
News in Menopause 

Zaher Merhi, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Obstetrics, Gynecology and Reproductive Sciences 




For additional information, 


MAY 7, 6:00PM 

Carpenter Auditorium at the UVM Given Medical Building 

My Regeneration: Using 
Stem Cells to Repair the Heart 

William Hopkins, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, 
and Jeffrey Spees, Ph.D., Director, Stern Cell Core 


Please register in advance Fletcher I 

at www.fletcherallen.org/cms | 

or call 802-847-2886. VERMONT'S AC. OEM 


EILEEN 

FISHER 


arisfelle.com Js. 61 Church Street jAc 802-497-3913 


invite you to 
shop local! 


Enjoy 10% Off 

your Eileen Fisher 
purchase 

Join Eileen Fisher in supporting 
local small businesses. See the 
new Spring collection and benefit 
nonprofits in Boston and COTS 
here in Burlington. 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


contents 


LOOKING FORWARD ! 



been salivating in anticipation of Vermont restaurant week, it seemed only 
natural to write about ... more food. In Local Matters, Kevin J. Kelley chats up South 
Burlingtonians about a potential trader JOE'S on Dorset Street, while Ken Picard gets the 
scoop on the new ben & JERRY'S distributor, whose minimum-order rule is leaving out the 
guys. Megan James asks WTF is up with salad-bar syndrome? Ken learns about a 
plan to transport food between Vermont and New York City — on a barge. Corin Hirsch 
tracks the exploding hard-cioer market. Kathryn Flagg shadows Doug Davis, director of 
Burlington's acclaimed school-lunch programs, and calls the baking hotline at King 
Arthur Flour. Finally, Alice Levitt brings us back to the table: at 3 Squares, where chef 
Matt Birong is crafting cacao concoctions both savory and sweet. Forks up! 


16 Trader Joe’s and Healthy 
Living: Is South Burlington 
Big Enough for Both? 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

18 New Ben & Jerry’s 
Distributor Freezes Out 
Small Vermont Retailers 

BY KEN PICARD 

19 On Burlington’s Lakevlew 
Terrace, “In-Fill” Housing 
Leads to 111 Feeling 

ARTS NEWS 

22 Two Local Poets “Remix” 
Pulitzer-Winning Novels 

22 Mlddlebury Community 
Players Show There’s 
More to The Threepenny 
Opera Than “Mack the 
Knife” 

24 Lost Nation Theater 
Mounts a Musical Based 
on Civil War History 

BY DIAN PARKER 

24 Capital City Concerts 
Premieres a Work by a 
Rising Arab American 

REVIEWS 

84 Music 

UnKommon, Real Hip Hop; Quiet 
Lion, Whatever You Say 

86 Art 

“User Required," BCA Center 

92 Movies 

Oblivion; Emperor 


FEATURES 

34 Order Up 

Food Issue: How Doug Davis 
revolutionized the Burlington 
school food program 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

37 Sail to Sale 

Food Issue: A Ferrisburgh 
farmer aims to bring Vermont 
food to urban markets by wind- 


41 Pressing Forward 

Food Issue: As the demand for 
hard cider surges, the industry 


44 Going the Distance 

Books: Some Far Country by 
Partridge Boswell 

45 Cacao Rush 

Food Issue: Matt Birong of 3 
Squares makes Vermont farm- 
to-table international 

54 Knight in Shining 
Armor 

Food Issue: When kitchen 
calamities strike. King Arthur 
Flour’s baking hotline comes to 
the rescue 

76 Going Old School 

Music: The Summit School of 
Traditional Music and Culture 
extends its reach 


14 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 

31 WTF 

We just had to ask... 

32 PoliPsy 

On the public uses and abuses of 
emotion 

47 Side Dishes 


77 Soundbites 

Music news and views 

101 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

BY MISTRESS MAEVE 

STUFF TO DO 

13 The Magnificent 7 
58 Calendar 
73 Classes 
76 Music 
86 Art 
92 Movies 


VIDEO- 


COLUMNS 
| FUN STUFF CLASSIFIEDS 


Stuck in Vermont: Vermont Foodbank. 

Vermont Restaurant Week, which begins 
Friday, is a benefit for the Vermont Foodbank. 
Find out how the nonprofit figits food 
insecurity in this video from 201L 



clears/ lucy. 


Mad about MUIZ . 

New styles by 
Rebecca Minkoff 

HAVE ARRIVED IN THE 


OF THE SEASON 



REBECC/iMINKOFF 


■cLiU 


AT DEAR LUCY 

38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 
Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sim 11-6 
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Mane Event 


© 

SUNDAY 28 

Labor of Love 

To most people, sushi means one thing: raw fish and 
rice soaked in soy sauce and wasabi. But Jlro Ono. the 
subject of David Gelb’S 2011 documentary. J/ro Dreams 
or Sushi, takes the dish to a whole new level. Inside 
a modest restaurant tucked into a Tokyo subway sta- 
tion, the 85-year-old creates what many consider the 
world's best interpretation of the cuisine. Foodies feast 
their eyes on one man's lifelong devotion to his craft, as 

SEE VRW LISTING ON PAGE 2 

© 

THURSDAY 25 


Sandra Fluke (pictured) is not afraid 
to speak her mind. A TIME magazine 
"Person of the Year" 2012 nominee, the 
attorney and social-justice activist 
gained national attention last year 
with her passionate testimony before 
House Democrats concerning access to 
female contraception. In "Making Our 
Voices Heard," she inspires audience 
members to create change on local and 
legislative levels by advocating for the 
issues that 

are most important to them. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 62 


FRIDAY 26-SUNDAY 28 

SWEET 

STUFF 


Flipping the Switch 



Irish McEvoy 

Organize and customize your 
beauty routine this summer! 



Meet with a professional 
makeup artist from Trish McEvoy 
for a personalized lesson on 
May 2nd, 3rd and 4th! 

Call for details. 



Mirrcr Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally Operated 



en. peter galbraith (D -Windham) 
just couldn't help himself. 

Two years into his quest to rid 
Vermont politics of direct corpo- 
rate and union contributions to candidates, 
the former ambassador was on the verge of 
victory last Wednesday. 

Though many of his fellow senators 
loathed the idea of ending the flow of easy 
campaign cash, they seemed to have boxed 
themselves in. During a late-night session 
weeks before, 21 of the 30 had voted to 
amend a broader campaign-finance bill to 
do just that — with the expectation that the 
legislation would never see the light of day. 

But the larger bill unexpectedly came 
back to life and cleared a preliminary 
Senate vote by a lopsided, 24-3 margin. 

Now all Galbraith had to do Wednesday 
was savor the hard-fought victory and 
watch the Senate voice its final approval. 
Then the battle would move to the House. 

"In 30 seconds, everybody would have 
voted yes and it would’ve been on its way," 
says Sen. jeanette white (D-Windham), 
who authored the broader campaign- 
finance bill. 

Instead, Galbraith did what he always 
does: He stood up on the Senate floor, 
proposed two additional amendments and 
irritated the hell out of his colleagues. 

“I said, ‘Just let it go,’" recounts Sen. 
david zuckerman (P/D-Chittenden), 
adding that he and fellow supporters of 
the corporate donation ban had “tried to 
coach" Galbraith to refrain from further 
meddling. “Given that it was a very con- 
tentious issue, when you’ve gotten the 
95 percent victory, it’s important to let 
the 5 percent go. Take the A; don't go for 
the A+.” 

But the Harvard-, Oxford- and 
Georgetown-educated son of famed econ- 
omist JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH isn't One tO 
settle for an A. And that's the problem. 

Critics — and there’s no shortage of 
them in the clubby world of the Senate — 
say that in his bid to debate and amend 
every last piece of legislation that crosses 
his desk, Galbraith holds up the work of 
the Senate, alienates his colleagues and 
undermines his own agenda. 

"It’s like whatever the issue is, he has 
to do it better,” White complains. “I think 
he feels he has a better understanding of it 
than us local yokels.” 

"He’s a very bright guy. I’ll give him 
that,” says Sen. peg flory (R-Rutland). 
"But you can be the smartest one in the 
whole group and if you can’t play well with 
others, it doesn't work.” 

Sure enough, no sooner had Galbraith 
offered his latest amendments to the cam- 
paign-finance bill than opponents of the 


corporate and union donation ban seized 
the opportunity to revisit the issue. 

Onebyone,Sens.AUCENiTKA(D-Windsor), 
ann cummings (D -Washington) and john 
rodgers (D-Essex/Orleans) stood up 
and claimed they had been confused by 
Galbraith’s original proposal. They asked 
to delay consideration of the bill and by 
Thursday had cobbled together an amend- 
ment stripping out the corporate and union 
contribution ban. 

Their amendment passed 19-11 after a 
dozen senators switched sides and voted 
against a ban they’d previously supported. 
Having snatched defeat from the jaws 
of victory, Galbraith called the broader 
campaign-finance bill “a sham” and cast 
the lone vote against it. 

WAS SEN. PETER GALBRAITH 

- THE RADIOACTIVE, OVER- 

AMENDING SELF-FUNDER - 

AP001 CHOICE ID LEAD 
THE CHARGETOBAN 

CORPORATE AND UNION 
CONTRIBUTIONS? 


Galbraith concedes that his decision 
to revisit the issue last Wednesday "was 
probably a tactical mistake.” But he doesn't 
apologize for his propensity to speak his 
mind — on everything. 

“Look, I was elected by the people of 
Windham County to represent them on 
all issues, not to trim my sails on some,” he 
says. “If you just shut up and go along, you 
don’t get anything done.” 

He adds with a laugh, “I have many more 
ideas than I offer. I promise I'm selective." 

Galbraith’s colleagues might be sur- 
prised — and alarmed — to hear that One 
senator recently timed how long it took to 
get through a series of last-minute Galbraith 
amendments (44 minutes and 47 seconds). 

Another, Sen. mark macoonald 
(D-Orange), described an imaginary pie 
chart illustrating how the Senate spends 
its time on the floor. Half, he said, would 
go toward debating bills and amendments 
drafted by committees; most of the other 
half would be spent on all things Galbraith. 

MacDonald says he understands the 
Windham County Democrat’s desire to 
represent his constituents on every issue, 
“but if we all had that view, we’d be here 


'til Christmas. There’s been a tradition of 
picking your priorities and showing some 
courtesy." 

But on nearly every hot-button issue, 
from ridgeline wind to fracking to phy- 
sician-assisted suicide, Galbraith’s ready 
to take a stand — and to voice a succinct 
sound bite to a waiting reporter, such as 
yours truly. 

On physician-assisted suicide, Galbraith 
refrained from picking a side until the final 
moment, ensuring continued attention 
from lobbyists, lawmakers and the media. 
Then he offered up an amendment eviscer- 
ating the original “death with dignity” bill, 
while freely admitting he didn’t care about 
the issue. 

That rankled heath-care activist and 
Brattleboro Reformer columnist richard 
davis, a Guilford resident and constituent 
of Galbraith’s. 

“Nobody who understands the issue 
would’ve done what he did,” says Davis, 
who ran unsuccessfully for state represen- 
tative in 2010. “It was a political disgrace. 
The substance of the bill took a backseat to 
the political process." 

Fairly or not, critics of Galbraith’s cam- 
paign-finance proposals are quick to note 
that his own campaigns have been largely 
self-financed. It’s no secret that Galbraith 
is independently wealthy, owing in part to 
a controversial deal he brokered between 
a Norwegian oil company and the govern- 
ment of Kurdistan. 

Galbraith spent an exorbitant $56,000 
on his 2010 campaign — $45,000 of which 
came from a personal loan. He spent just 
$740 during his 2012 reelection campaign 
and says he hopes to raise enough political 
cash one day to repay the personal loan. 

Galbraith’s unique circumstances 
played into the hands of Cummings and 
other opponents of the ban. Last week they 
argued that if candidates can no longer 
raise money from corporations and unions, 
only wealthy self-funders will be able to 
compete in Vermont elections. Ahem! 

Sen. dick sears (D-Bennington) went 
so far as to offer an amendment restrict- 
ing family members from giving unlimited 
contributions to candidates, though Sears 
claims he wasn't targeting Galbraith. In 
an ironic twist, Galbraith himself stood up 
and said he supported the amendment. It 
passed on a voice vote. 

But Galbraith doesn’t think much of 
Cummings’ argument. He rightly notes that 
the vast majority of corporate contribu- 
tions go to incumbents — not challengers. 

“So the notion that they somehow level 
the playing field is baloney,’’ he says. “They 
don’t.” 

Was Galbraith 



the radioactive, 
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over-amending self-funder — a poor 
choice to lead the charge to ban corporate 
and union contributions? 

“Frankly, if I hadn’t been espousing it 
for three years, it wouldn’t have come up," 
he says. “You can say I wasn’t the perfect 
person to be doing it, but if I hadn’t, it 
wouldn’t have come up." 

He’s right. 

Without Galbraith stubbornly fighting 
to improve the campaign-finance bill, the 
Vermont Senate would never have voted 
to ban corporate campaign cash. 

And without Galbraith stubbornly 
fighting to further improve the campaign- 
finance bill, the Senate might never have 
changed its mind. 

Dueling Govs 

He's a popular, tough-talking governor 
from a northeastern state where polls 
show support for tougher gun laws. 

After the U.S. Senate shot down federal 
gun-control legislation last week, he out- 
lined his own state-based plan to expand 
background checks, crack down on fire- 
arms trafficking and make it easier to forc- 
ibly commit dangerous mentally ill people. 

No, silly. We’re not talking about 
Vermont Gov. peter shumlin, who 
staunchly opposes any new state gun laws. 
We’re talking about New Jersey Gov. chris 
Christie, a — gasp! — Republican, who's got 
one eye on his 2013 reelection campaign 
and one eye on a 2016 presidential bid. 

As Christie prepared last Thursday to 
unveil his long-awaited proposal to ad- 
dress Garden State gun violence, Shumlin 
had just returned to Vermont from a quick, 
mid-week jaunt to the nation’s capital. 
There, he’d hung out with Sens. Patrick 
leahy (D-VT) and bernie sanders (I-VT) 
shortly before they found themselves 
on the losing side of a series of climac- 
tic Senate votes on federal gun-control 
measures. 

Asked for his reaction as he strode the 
halls of the Statehouse, Shumlin said of 
the Senate votes: “I join Vermonters in 
being extraordinarily disappointed that on 
the first round they didn't pass a sensible 
background-check bill." 

Was he equally disappointed that the 
Senate also failed to pass proposed bans 
on assault weapons and high-capacity 
ammunition? 

“I don't think that our delegation ex- 
pected those to pass,” Shummy said, duck- 
ing the question. “I think they expected 
sensible background checks to pass. You 
know, I don’t think they’ll give up.” 

Riiiiiight. But was he disappointed that 
those bans failed to clear the Senate? 

“I never really read through the legisla- 
tion on that because I didn’t think it was 
gonna happen,” he said. 

Nice dodge from a politician who re- 
peatedly calls for a “50-state solution" to 
address gun violence but who will never 
quite say what that solution should include. 

Shummy’s shiftiness didn't stop the 


national political organization he chairs, 
the Democratic Governors Association, 
from attacking Christie for not taking a 
strong stand on the issue. 

“[Christie's] trying to play both sides 
here, but he’s ineffective in doing it," DGA 
spokesman danny kanner told BuzzFeed’s 
ruby cramer while attacking the New 
Jersey gov’s gun plan. “He’s siding [with] 
the National Rifle Association while at- 
tempting to appease New Jerseyans, who 
overwhelmingly want gun safety reform. 
He knew he would have been punished, 
which is why he put forth this cosmetic 
proposal that substantively does very 
little." 

Wait a second. An organization run by 
Shumlin — who opposes any new state gun 
laws, won't say where he stands on federal 
firearms legislation and won an A-rating 
last year from the NRA — is criticizing a 
guy who actually put forward a plan to 
combat gun violence? 

Pot, allow me to introduce you to kettle. 

Comings & Goings 

After two years as Congressman Peter 
Welch's D.C.-based communications 
director, Killington native scott coriell 
said Wednesday he’s leaving Capitol Hill 
to pursue opportunities in international 
relations and development. 

Welch's new spokesman is ryan nickel, 
a Montana native who previously worked 
for Reps, norm dicks (D-WA) and david obey 
(D-Wl), both of whom have since retired. 

While Nickel may not hail from the 
Green Mountains, he must know a thing 
or two about the local dialect. The job 
description Welch’s office posted on 
Democratic listservs in D.C. last month 
stressed that candidates “should know 
how to pronounce the Vermont towns of 
Charlotte, Calais and Vergennes, as well as 
how many teats are on a cow.” 

No wonder jack mcmullen didn't get a 
second interview. 

Disclaimer: I held the same job 
before Coriell, and I still can’t pronounce 
“Bomoseen." 

Media Note 

The Burlington Free Press on Tuesday 
named adam silverman its next associate 
editor — the paper’s second-highest- 
ranking newsroom position. Silverman, 
a 13-year Freeps veteran, replaces mike 
killian, who left the paper in February 
to head a Maryland paper also owned by 
Gannett. ® 
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local matters 


Trader Joe’s and Healthy Living: 

Is South Burlington Big Enough for Both? 
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^ wo-Buck Chuck” has become 

I “Three-Buck Chuck” in 
I the two years since Trader 
■ Joe's first approached South 
Burlington about building a store on 
Dorset Street The city’s development 
review board has granted the company 
preliminary approval to move forward 
with construction, and the proposal came 
before the city council last week. 

Three renter-occupied houses 
are already slated for demolition this 
summer to make way for the grocery 
store and new retail and office space, 
just an organic onion’s throw from 
Healthy Living Market and Cafe. 
Montpelier-based Malone Properties, 
the project’s developer, owns the 
land Trader Joe's would occupy and 
also the parcel on which Healthy 

Project manager Paul Simon of 
the Burlington real-estate invest- 
ment firm White + Burke says he is 
“very confident” the city council will 
soon OK the plan. He predicts that 
Vermont's first Trader Joe's will open 
its doors next year. 

But at a recent meetings South 
Burlington City Councilor Chris Shaw re- 
minded Simon and his boss, David White, 
that the Trader Joe's parcel is zoned for 
a mix of residential and retail. Shaw sug- 
gested that the second floor of the 14,000- 
square foot, mixed-use building adjoining 
Trader Joe’s might be better suited for 
apartments than for the offices the devel- 
oper currently intends to put in place. 

“It seems an ideal spot” for housing, 
Shaw said, noting that residents could 
walk to several nearby shops. The Blue 
Mall and University Mall are both within 
100 yards of the project site. 

White did not respond directly to 
Shaw's suggestion. But the real-estate ad- 
viser did defend elimination of the homes 
at 192, 196 and 200 Dorset Street. “They’re 
not in very good shape," White said of the 
houses. And it's “probably not worth reno- 
vating” such energy-inefficient residences. 
“It’s time for them to go," White declared. 

South Burlington is already set to lose 
more than 100 affordable homes because 
they fall within a high-noise zone near 
Burlington International Airport. 

Shaw didn't press his point at the April 
IS meeting. But he and fellow councilors 
could vote on the plan at a scheduled May 


6 meeting. One goal of South Burlingtc 
“interim zoning” regulations — meant photos of Trader Joe's products such 


affectionately as “Two-” or “Three-Buck 
Chuck,” depending on where you live. 

How is all that likely to work out for 
nearby Healthy Living? 

Just fine, assures Katy Lesser, co-owner 
of the upmarket purveyor of many local 
and organic foods and beauty products. 
Having a Trader Joe’s next door "will be 
great for us," Lesser insists. “There will be 
a wonderful synergistic relationship.” 

Yves Bradley, an agent for Pomerleau 
Real Estate who is not involved with 
the Trader Joe’s deal, says Lesser may 
be right. While noting it’s “somewhat 
unusual" for stores with a partly over- 
lapping product line to be located 
side by side, Bradley suggests Trader 
Joe’s “could pull people into Healthy 
Living who wouldn’t go there 
otherwise." 

Some have wondered aloud 
I whether Trader Joe’s is trying to put 

B Healthy Living out of business by 
locating right next door. But Bradley 
says the store may have had few other 
location options thanks to “a property 
market for large retailers that’s really, 
really thin around here.” He notes that 
Whole Foods, a much pricier chain 
catering to a demographic segment 
similar to that of Trader Joe's, had tried 
for years to get permission to build 
a store on a difficult site on Williston 
Road in South Burlington and ultimately 
abandoned the effort in 2011. 

Healthy Living's salvation may be its 
focus on local foods, Bradley and others 
suggest “A lot of Vermonters value local 
Facebook page, which posts close-up food," the realtor says. Indeed, Lesser’s 


e has prospered since expanding it 


o slow development in Vermont’s third dark chocolate edamame and Belgian-style 2008 from 8000 to 35,000 square feet — 


largest city — is to encourage the building Speculoos Cookies, 
of more affordable housing. The Trader “I want these cookies now — come TJ’s 
Joe's development will also need a storm- — NOW,” one Facebook commenter wrote, 
water permit from the Vermont Agency of But the California-based company, 
Natural Resources, as well as a 
sign-off from the Army Corps 


— 


almost three times the size of the proposed 
Trader Joe’s — despite the presence of a 
Hannaford supermarket across the street 
in the U-Mall. Lesser recently opened a 
which is owned by a German second Healthy Living in Saratoga Springs, 
family trust, has followed a NY. 

South Burlington City Councilor 
ees that Healthy 
local sourcing has 

the United States, half of which helped create a loyal customer base. But 
California. Most are about the size of Trader Joe's lower prices could trump lo- 


cautious strategy of expan- 
sion. Established in 1958, the Rosanne Greco 
chain operates nearly 400 Living’s emphasis o 


of Engineers, which has jur 
diction over a stream running | 
through the property. 

Because of its reputation for good 
food at reasonable prices, Trader Joe's 
has earned a fan club in Vermont. Four the 12,800-square-foot outlet planned for calism, she says. Upon learning of Trader 

speakers at the April 15 council meeting South Burlington. They aren’t superstores, Joe's location, Greco says, her first thought 

unanimously supported the store’s coming but Trader Joe’s attracts outsize attention ” ''' 

to the Burlington area. There’s also a 
Facebook page titled “I want a Trader Joe's 


in Burlington, VT” with 1221 likes. Simon the “extreme value” Charles Shaw table 


rs he neither created nor oversees the 


“there goes Healthy Living.” She adds, 
jokey tropical theme, featuring "If I were Healthy Living, I’d be pretty 
lployees wearing Hawaiian shirts, and nervous." 

In Davis, Calif., the opening of a Trader 


le sold exclusively at Joe’s and known Joe’s caused a 7 percent drop in sales al 
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a nearby food co-op, according to a 2012 
report on HuffPost Small Business. That 
in turn led to a wage freeze and a cut in 
retirement-plan benefits at the 40-year- 
old co-op, the story said. It added that 
revenues eventually did recover at the 
co-op, which operates in a college town 
with some resemblance to Burlington. 

Pat Burns, manager of City Market in 
downtown Burlington, predicts a similar 
dynamic here. “There will be a three- to 
six-month initial period where Healthy 
Living will feel the impact and to some 
extent we'll feel it here, too," Burns says. 
But Healthy Living’s customer base 
should hold steady over time, Burns adds, 
noting that while Trader Joe's does sell a 
lot of organic goods, it stocks little fresh 
produce. 

Simon, the project 
manager, sees no reason 
for Lesser to worry about 
having a new neighbor, 
agreeing that Healthy 
Living occupies a local 
niche. And although 
Simon doesn’t men- 
tion it, an estimated 80 
percent of the products 
on Trader Joe's shelves 
carry the chain’s private 
label. None of those 
items will originate in 
Vermont. Moreover, 

Trader Joe’s won’t reveal 
the sources of some of the organic prod- 
ucts sold in its stores, according to a 2010 
story in Sustainable Industries’ online 
magazine. 

But the company’s food is “safe, af- 
fordable and delicious," Simon says. And 
he argues that “affordable living involves 
more than affordable housing.” Trader 
Joe's will price items within the reach of 
the average consumer in an area with high 
living costs, Simon adds. 

Trader Joe's other big selling point 
might be the 60 jobs that Simon promises 
the project will create in South Burlington. 
It will also produce a substantial but unde- 
termined amount of property-tax revenue 
for the city. And because the project lies 
within an envisioned tax increment fi- 
nancing district, it will help cover the costs 
of roads, sewers and other infrastructure 
in the nearby City Center complex that 
South Burlington plans to build over the 
next 20 years. 

South Burlington officials were 


unenthusiastic about the project’s original 
design. A new plan features “more tradi- 
tional downtown-type architecture” to 
make it more pedestrian-friendly, White 
told the council last week. Trader Joe’s 
would now front the sidewalk on Dorset 
Street, with a "pedestrian plaza" situated 
between it and the mixed-use building, 
White said. A 125-car parking lot would 
be hidden behind the L-shaped buildings, 
Simon adds. 

But even with these urban-style ameni- 
ties, there’s no reason to preserve or create 
housing as part of the project, Simon 
argues. Hundreds of residential units are 
planned for the City Center development 
less than half a mile away, he says. And 
truck noise from late-night deliveries 
could prove an annoyance to any residents 
at the site, adds John 
Simson, chairman of an 
affordable housing com- 
mittee that works under 
the city’s auspices. 

Who lives in the 
houses that would be 
torn down as part of the 
Trader Joe’s project? 

Collin Bailey and 
two roommates have 
been renting the single- 
family clapboard house 
at 196 Dorset Street for 
the past year. Bailey, a 
customer service repre- 
sentative at Costco in Colchester, says it’s 
a convenient place to live. But the house 
is "badly maintained," he adds, pointing to 
living-room ceiling damage. 

Nebuchadnezzar Watson has been 
living next door at 200 Dorset since 
February, when he was released from jail 
after serving “six months, two weeks and 
three days" for a domestic-abuse convic- 
tion. “I get a little crazy when I drink," 
Watson says, displaying two anklets, 
one that monitors his whereabouts and 
another that measures his blood-alcohol 

Where will he go if his rented home is 
torn down? 

“I might move to the trailer park on 
North Avenue” in Burlington, Watson re- 
plies. “I know some people there." 

What about Trader Joe's? Is he familiar 
with the store? 

“I don't know nothing about Trader 
Joe’s,” Watson says. “What is it — some 
kind of restaurant?” © 
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local matters 



Ben & Jerry’s Distributor Freezes Out 
Small Vermont Retailers 


M ike Peabody knows it’s no 
big scoop that the Plainfield 
Co-op isn’t the biggest seller 
of Ben & Jerry’s ice cream in 
Vermont The 500-member food coop- 
erative on Main Street is so small it doesn’t 
even have a walk-in freezer or space for a 
stand-alone B&J cooler. 

But Peabody, who’s worked as the 
store's coordinator for five years, says he 
never imagined “Vermont’s Finest" would 
turn its back on a food co-op in the very 
state that defines the ice cream company. 
A few weeks ago, a delivery guy informed 
co-op staffers that Ben & Jerry’s would no 
longer supply its ice cream, as it has done 
for the last 15 years. He informed them that 
deliveries had been outsourced to an out- 
of-state distribution company, which has 
enacted stricter purchasing rules on stores 
in Vermont and elsewhere that sell Ben & 
Jerry's products. 

According to Peabody, the new dis- 
tributor, Thibodeau's Ice Cream of Saco, 
Maine, has upped the minimum purchase 
to 64 pints every two weeks. That's not a 
lot of ice cream for a big supermarket or 
convenience store, but it’s way more than 
the Plainfield Co-op can sell in that time 
frame. If the co-op can't move that much 
product, Peabody says, Thibodeau's won't 
service the account 

That’s a big shift in marketing strategy, 
according to Peabody, who notes Ben & 
s Jerry's used to aim to get its product “into 
jh small stores in the middle of nowhere, 
S which describes about 85 percent of the 
< state of Vermont. Now, in doing this, 
2 they’re saying, ‘If you’re not a large-sized 
S gas station or a big co-op or grocery vendor, 
we don’t have the time for you.’” 

The Plainfield Co-op isn't the only 
small retailer that feels like it’s getting 
5 the cold shoulder from Ben & Jerry’s. 
9 A number of independent grocers and 
5 convenience-store owners have called the 
5 Vermont Grocers’ Association to complain, 
° according to VGA President Jim Harrison. 

Among them: Sen. Dick Mazza 
w (D-Grand Isle), who’s owned and operated 
§ Dick Mazza’s General Store in Colchester 
z since 1954. He says he started selling Ben 
> & Jerry’s products when Ben Cohen and 

Jerry Greenfield personally delivered a 
freezer full of product to his store. Today, 
South Burlington-based Ben & Jerry’s has 
gj 700 scoop shops in 35 countries around the 
jU world. 

J Mazza has already arranged to get pints 
^ of Ben & Jerry’s from another wholesaler, 
g Associated Grocers of New England. But 
2 he’ll have to live without the company's 


“novelty items," such as single-serving 
cups and Peace Pops, because he won’t 
have a relationship with Thibodeau’s. 

“I was surprised when that happened. 
We’re a pretty big account, especially 
in the summer,” says Mazza, whose 
4000-square-foot market is directly across 
the street from a popular boat ramp on 
Malletts Bay. 

In place of Ben & Jerry’s "novelties,” 
Mazza is adding products and flavors from 
an ice cream maker closer to home: Grand 
Isle-manufactured Island Homemade Ice 


Like Mazza, the Plainfield Co-op 
could get Ben & Jerry’s products through 
another distributor, but it would be pro- 
hibitively expensive, according to Nancy 
Ellen, the store’s frozen-foods buyer. She’s 
replaced Ben & Jerry's with another locally 
made frozen treat: Barre-made Leonardo’s 
Italian Gelato & Sorbet. 

A spokesperson for Thibodeau's didn't 
return phone calls, but Sean Greenwood, 
Ben & Jerry’s director of communications, 
confirms that Vermont’s Finest has closed 
down its in-house distribution network 
and turned “the majority of Ben & Jerry’s 


product distribution in Vermont" over to 
Thibodeau's. 

As Greenwood explains, Ben & Jerry’s 
has always been a manufacturing company 
first. For the last 15 years, the company has 
handled its own wholesale distribution 
within Vermont and some surrounding 

“But it’s like every other business,” he 
says. “It continues to grow and evolve and 
change." 

Thibodeau’s is a family-run company 
that's been around since 1909, Greenwood 
says, with all the necessary warehouse 
space, trucks and staff to do the job. 
Thibodeau’s already handles New England 
distribution for other ice cream brands 
made by Unilever — the Anglo-Dutch mul- 
tinational that purchased Ben & Jerry's in 
2000 — including Breyer’s, Good Humor, 
Klondike, Popsicle and Starbucks. 

Greenwood downplays the signifi- 
cance of the recent change and predicts 
Thibodeau’s will eventually address all its 
retailers’ concerns. “We definitely expect 
they are going to be some wrinkles, and 
it’ll take some time to iron out those 
issues,” he says. “But we definitely will 
work with any of our customers ... We 
still want to take care of our home state 
of Vermont.” 

It may be too late for some Vermont 
grocers. 

When Rep. Ron Hubert (R-Milton) 
isn’t in Montpelier, he runs a small, inde- 
pendent grocery store in Milton called the 
Middle Road Market. He's displayed the 
Ben & Jerry’s cooler “prominently” for 

“The sad part is when they started, they 
wanted guys like me. Now that they’ve 
overfilled their britches, as it were, they 
don't need us anymore," Hubert says. 
“Does it leave a bitter taste in my mouth? 
Yes it does." 

Asked if he'll try to buy Ben & Jerry’s 
products through a different wholesaler, 
Hubert said he's no longer interested. In an 
industry based on margins of “nickels and 
dimes," the new rules mean the difference 
between making a profit or not 

“This is from a company that [talks 
about] small business and buy local," he 
says. “They’re no longer a small business. 
They’re no longer local. They’re owned by 
Unilever and their true colors are coming 
forward.” 

The people at the Plainfield Co-op 
agree. “It seemed like a slap in the face 
to small stores,” says Ellen. “If that’s how 
they’re going to do business, I don’t really 
want to carry them anymore." ® 
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On Burlington’s Lakeview 
Terrace, "In-Fill” Housing 
Leads to 111 Feeling 


B urlington Mayor Miro 
Weinberger has repeatedly said 
the city should grow by building 
“in-fill" housing near its down- 
town. But the mayor is learning that won't 
necessarily be easy, with a project by his 
own development company providing a 

Neighbors of the Packard Lofts apart- 
ments on North Avenue are stepping 
up their criticism as the project nears 
completion. About 30 neighbors turned 
out last week for what amounted to a gripe 
session focused on a representative of the 
Hartland Group, the development com- 
pany Weinberger cofounded long before 
he became mayor. 

Diana Carlisle and Jim Inman hosted 
neighbors in their Lakeview Terrace living 
room, about 100 yards from the project site, 
which, like all properties on the west side 
of that street, affords spectacular views of 
Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks. 

Many of those present aimed 
complaints at Justin 
Dextradeur, who is man- 
aging the Packard Lofts 
project on behalf of the 
Hartland Group. Dextradeur proved a 
resilient punching bag, responding po- 
litely, though at times incompletely, to 
the neighbors’ multiple criticisms. “The 
transition from low to higher density is 
always difficult,” he observed drily around 
the halfway point of a two-hour meeting. 

The neighbors’ biggest beef: Hartland 
Group had pitched Packard Lofts as 
owner-occupied condominiums since 
the project’s inception nearly a decade 
ago, before deciding sometime last year 
it would rent the 25 units as apartments 
instead. To many, the change felt like a bait 
and switch that could negatively impact 
their lakeside enclave. 

Dextradeur explained that the decision 
to switch to rentals — reported by Seven 
Days in December but not conveyed by 
the Hartland Group to the project’s neigh- 
bors — resulted from difficulties the proj- 
ect encountered in obtaining financing. 
“Banks are still reluctant to lend to large 
new condo developments," Dextradeur 
said. “Banks see rentals as a much safer 
investment." 

The Packard Lofts units — 22 with two 
bedrooms and three with three bedrooms 
— will be available only to renters “for the 
foreseeable future,” Dextradeur added. 
The Hartland Group does intend to sell 
the apartments eventually, he said. 

A few Lakeview Terrace residents sug- 
gested that renters would be less likely to 


maintain the property than would owners. 
“There’s a lot of literature showing that 
ownership produces better upkeep," one 
meeting attendee said. 

Phil Lavigne, who lives ashort distance 
from Packard Lofts, expressed fear that the 
project could turn into “student housing." 
He also warned about sanitation issues, 
saying the construction site resembles a 
“pig pen,” with cigarette butts and pizza 
boxes littering the street near his home. 

Three of the units with lake views — all 
of which “have been spoken for," accord- 
ing to Dextradeur — will rent for $2400 
a month. The remaining apartments are 
being advertised at rents ranging from 
$1650 to $2300, depending on their size 
and number of bedrooms. The five small- 
est apartments will rent for “affordable” 
rates in keeping with the terms of the 
city’s inclusionary-zoning ordinance. Only 
tenants meeting income-eligibility stan- 
dards will be able to rent the two-bedroom 
apartments priced at $836. 

Two women attend- 
ing the Lakeview Terrace 
meeting objected to the 
notion that tenants are 
less conscientious about maintenance 
than owners. Meara McGinnis and Kira 
Schmiedl have both rented on Lakeview 
Terrace. “I’m having a bad reaction" to 
the portrayals of renters as irresponsible, 
McGinnis told the gathering. Schmiedl 
added, “If I had a friend who asked about 
moving into Packard Lofts, I’d say, “Don't 
do it You won't be welcomed.”’ 

The meeting place served as an al- 
ternative to the virtual venue for com- 
plaints about Packard Lofts: Front Porch 
Forum, the online email exchange where 
neighbors have been sharply critical of a 
project some liken to a “cruise ship.” Many 
neighbors are chagrined at the size of the 
50,000-square-foot residential project, 
including garage, being built on a corner 
lot of less than three-quarters of an acre. 

Built as a small Packard automobile 
showroom in 1923, the original building 
was enlarged to include a warehouse that 
would later be used by April Cornell, the 
women's clothing chain. Weinberger's 
Hartland Group, which he formed with 
developer Chuck Lief in 2003, won per- 
mission to build twice the number of units 
that would normally be allowed on the site 
based on two criteria: conversion from 
commercial to residential and “adaptive- 
reuse” of an existing structure. 
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Some neighbors have characterized the 
adaptive-reuse provision as another bait 
and switch, noting that developers tore 
down the showroom and warehouse, leav- 
ing none of the original building standing 
other than two brick walls. 

Another concern: increased traffic and 
parking on Lakeview Terrace and nearby 
streets. Packard Lofts will include 39 shel- 
tered parking spaces, five of which are 
to be reserved for use by a cafe that will 
occupy the project’s North Avenue side. 
One person at last week's meeting calcu- 
lated that the building’s tenants are likely 
to have a total of more than 50 cars, mean- 
ing that several will have to be parked on 
the street. 

Dextradeur said it’s unlikely that every 
occupant of Packard Lofts will own a car, 
adding that traffic-calming “bump-outs" 
will be installed at the corner of Berry 
Street and Lakeview Terrace. And he 
noted in a subsequent email message that 
the 39-space allocation had been judged 
adequate in reviews by four city and state 
bodies, including the Vermont Supreme 
Court. 

The nature of the cafe prompted 
skepticism on the part of some neighbors. 
Dextradeur said the Hartland Group is in 
negotiations with two prospective opera- 
tors of the space, but he declined to iden- 
tify either. Asked whether the cafe would 
serve alcohol, Dextradeur said he didn’t 
know but pointed out that coflee shops 
such as Muddy Waters in Burlington do 

Aesthetics were at issue as well in last 
week’s face-off. One participant wanted 
to know whether there were standards 


for window coverings in Packard Lofts, 
warning — half-jokingly — that some ten- 
ants might hang “Budweiser towels” that 
would be visible from Lakeview Terrace. 
Dextradeur said plain white window 
shades would be required. 

The meeting wasn't entirely hostile. 

Chris Boffa, who will work as property 
manager of Packard Lofts once its first 
tenants move in sometime in the next two 
months, said he has learned from manag- 
ing 1200 rental units in Vermont and New 
York that regular communication be- 
tween tenants and homeowner neighbors 
is essential. “When things don't work well 
it’s because communication isn’t happen- 
ing" Boffa said. 

Dextradeur noted that last week’s 
gathering marked the first time he had 
been invited to confer with a group of 
Packard Loft neighbors. “I don’t want this 
to be a one-time event,” he added. 

Christian Campbell, a Lakeview 
Terrace resident, told attendees that 
while “the history sucks" in regard to the 
Hartland Group’s dealings with neigh- 
bors, it’s essential to let that discontent 
recede into the past 

“We don’t even know that there’s a 
problem yet,” Campbell said. “I don’t 
want this to be an us versus them 
situation.” 

Weinberger, for his part, defends 
Packard Lofts as a positive contribution 
to the neighborhood and to the entire city. 

‘1 am proud of my work prior to taking 
office crafting a project that is now bring- 
ing substantial, long-sought investment to 
the Old North End and creating 25 new 
homes in a city with a chronic shortage 
of housing” the mayor commented on 
Tuesday in an email message. © 
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Two Local Poets “Remix” Pulitzer- 
Winning Novels for a Global Project 


B y the time this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize in Fiction was announced 
on April 15 — it went to Adam 
Johnson's novel The Orphan 
Master’s Son — a band of enterprising 
poets around the world were already half- 
way to their goal of creating 2500 poems 
from the Pulitzer’s back catalog. They’ve 
been incorporating 
text from the 85 pre- 
vious prizewinning 
novels into their own 
work as part of a National Poetry Month 
initiative called Pulitzer Remix. 

Two of the Remix poets are Vermonters: 
james w. moore, 37, of Winooski; and david 
krilivsky, 36, of St. Albans. (Moore, also an 
actor and playwright, is cofounder of steel 
cut theatre.) The two friends, who both 
work for HowardCenter by day, signed 
on for the extra occupation of Pulitzer 
Remixer, committed to posting a poem 
a day throughout April. The text of one 
prizewinning novel, selected by them or 
the organizers, is the sole source for their 



30 “found" poems. 

Pulitzer Remix is the creation of 
Jenni B. Baker, editor of the Found Poetry 
Review, a biannual literary magazine that 
showcases “poetry in the existing and the 
everyday.” She says she organized Pulitzer 
Remix to raise awareness of found poetry, 
the literary equivalent of collage, in which 
words, phrases and lines from preexisting 
texts are fashioned into new poems. 

Stunt? Yes. But Pulitzer Remix has also 
proved a surprisingly effective springboard 
for the production of genuine art 

Along with the 85 Remix poets sprin- 
kled throughout the U.S. and five other 
countries, Krilivsky has been hard at work. 
He's tinkering with the pages of his chosen 
text, Bernard Malamud’s 1967 winner The 
Fixer. Krilivsky, who admits he never fin- 
ished reading the book, says of his process 
in an email: “I look at the page for a while 
until certain words start jumping out 
more than others and then go from there. 
I simply use a Sharpie and erase all that I 
don’t need, leaving behind a poem that was 


already there to begin with.” 

This technique, known as 
“erasure,” has been used by 
writers as various as Annie 
Dillard, Jen Bervin and poet 
and VERMONT colleoe of fine 
arts faculty member mary 

Meanwhile, Moore has 
been playing with the 1929 
prizewinner, Julia Peterkin’s 
Scarlet Sister Mary, which he 
did read, and found thorny and 
complex. 

Although both writers use 
at maximum one or two pages 
as the source of each poem, 
their approaches diverge 
sharply. Krilivsky physically 
alters the pages with his re- 
dactive black pen, takes pic- 
tures of the erasures with his 
iPhone, optimizes the images 
and posts them each day on 
the Pulitzer Remix website. 



Middlebury Community Players Show There’s More 
to The Threepenny Opera Than “Mack the Knife” 


2 BY MEGAN JAMES 
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T he Broadway theater critic 
Walter Kerr once described the 
score of The Threepenny Opera as 
“the most wonderfully insulting 
music I have ever come across.” Its sinis- 
ter number, “Mack the Knife,” is a classic 
thanks to recordings by Louis Armstrong, 
Ella Fitzgerald and 
■ I II ■ 1 1 I |B Frank Sinatra. But 
TUilH !■ the musical itself 
is infrequently 


performed in the U.S. 

That’s why bettina Matthias, chair of 
Middlebury College's German department 
and director of the German for Singers and 
Vocal Coaches program, is so excited for 

her MIDDLEBURY COMMUNITY PLAYERS pro- 
duction to open this Thursday, April 25, at 
Middlebury’s town hall theater. 

“It’s been incredibly sleep depriving," 
gushes Matthias in the days before open- 
ing night “It’s a big show. It's three hours 
... But it’s been fantastic.” 

This is the 26th dramatic produc- 
tion Matthias has directed, but the first 


in English. She’s done Threepenny twice 
before but always in playwright Bertolt 
Brecht’s original German. 

Collaborating with composer Kurt 
Weill, Brecht based his 1928 play on a 
1728 English satirical musical called The 
Beggar's Opera, which skewered both 
London’s social hierarchy and Handel’s 
operas. Threepenny is a story of two rival 
villains, gangster Macheath, aka Mack the 
Knife, and king of the beggars Jonathan 
Peachum. Matthias describes them both 
as “capitalist exploiters” — Mack pillages 
wealthy neighborhoods, Peachum exploits 
the very poor. 

Its roots go back nearly 300 years, but 
Threepenny, says Matthias, remains rel- 
evant today. “It’s about social injustice. It’s 
about exploitation and power," she says. 
“And for me, the play is about the banking 

It's also an intriguing example of 
Brecht’s signature “epic theater,” in which 
he stripped away traditional conventions 
to keep audiences acutely aware “that 
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Moore is more protective of his source, from just staring 
declaring on his blog, “No books have blinking.” 
been harmed in this process.” Scarlet Moore finds that “It’s fun 


blank screen, cursor 




Sister Mary w 
“I paid $15 for a 
paperback — one of 
the few that still exists. 
It’s water stained and 
stamped throughout 
with ‘Property of LA. 
Martinez.’” 

To avoid damaging 
the book, Moore scans 
each page and does his 
work on its printed re- 
production. For his April 
12 poem, “Night all star- 
lit," Moore scanned the 
page, cut out the words 
he wanted, and then 
stitched them on Irish 


play with 

someone else's toy box — all of us have a 
certain set of words that 
we keep coming back to. 
Julia Peterkin uses the 
phrases 'Thank God’ and 




the 


AND THEN GO 
FROM THERE 


Vermont 
Remixers prepare to post 
their final poems, Moore 
says he hopes the project 
gets people interested, 
opening doors to both 
poetry and the award- 
winning novels. Krilivsky 
aspires to maintain the 
discipline and momen- 
n of the project when 


linen in a nod to the importance of tactile, he returns to his unmixed poems, 

handmade things in Peterkin's book. “You can see it as a gimmick,” Moore 

Both writers have found the limita- admits. “But it works.”© 
tions and discipline of the Pulitzer 
Remix strangely liberating. “Oftentimes a 
restrictive form can really breed creativ- 
ity," Krilivsky writes. “Having the novel 
as a starting place is a welcomed relief 


theater is an illusion,” explains Matthias. 
Brecht’s actors, for example, would stop 
acting while they delivered a song. 

“That's a challenge for 
both actors and audiences," 
admits Matthias, whose 
cast of 17 includes profes- 
sional and amateur actors 
from both the college and 
the community. “But you 
do get drawn into this be- 
cause it’s all about social 
relationships.” 

And the play's refer- 
ences to Weimar Germany 
— its war veterans and 
people who've lost jobs be- 
cause of new technology — 
are likely to resonate with contemporary 
audiences. ‘It's about modern society, 
and how power is maintained and what 
people in power do to stay in power,” says 
Matthias. 

To emphasize the strategic nature of 
the play's social dynamics, Matthias has 
staged it all on a life-size chessboard, with 
each character representing a specific 
piece. “They have predetermined paths 


to walk,” she says, “but in some pivotal 
moments they really show who they are in 
this game.” 

In keeping with the 
chess metaphor, the actors 
are dressed in black and 
white. “I hope people 
about bad 
and good,” says Matthias. 
It’s tricky to distinguish 
the good guys from the 
bad in this play, as any- 
body listening to the open- 
ing number knows: “Oh 
the shark has pretty teeth, 
dear / and he shows them 
pearly white / Just a jack- 
knife has Macheath, dear / 
and he keeps it out of sight.” © 



p.m.; Saturday and Sunday. April 27 and 
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Lost Nation Theater Mounts a Musical Based 
on Real-Life Civil War History 


BY DIAN PARKER 

2 011 marked the 150th anniversary 
of the start of the Civil War. Still 
commemorating this event two 
years later, PBS recently rebroad- 
cast Ken Burns' epic 1990 documentary 
The Civil War. Steven Spielberg’s 2012 film 
Lincoln recounted the president's efforts 
to obtain passage of the 13th Amendment 
to formally abolish slavery. And now we 
have Ransom: A Musical Play of Vermont's 
History in the Civil War at lost nation 
theater in Montpelier, opening this Friday, 
April 26. 

The word "musical" may conjure alight- 
hearted romp through one of America's 
darkest chapters, or perhaps a satire along 
the lines of “Springtime for Hitler” in Mel 
Brooks' The Producers. But no. Ransom is 
a drama inspired by actual letters written 
on the battlefield by a Vermont soldier, Lt. 
Ransom W. Towle. 

Towle, a 25-year-old medical student 
and farmer when he went to war, became a 
Civil War hero. He sent his letters home to 



Capital City Concerts Premieres a Work by 
a Rising Arab American Composer 


M iddle Eastern flavors have 
been floating around 
Montpelier since last fall, 
when capital city concerts 
founder karen kevra opened her chamber- 
music series with a Middle Eastern 
dinner for nearly 100 people. Kevra, an 
Arab American flautist, helped five other 
women cook the meal. The guest of honor 
was a young, increasingly acclaimed Arab 
American composer from New York City 
named Mohammed Fairouz. 

This "before party,” as Kevra calls it, an- 
ticipated the culminating musical event of 
CCC’s season: the premiere this Saturday 
of a Middle Eastern-flavored work Kevra 
commissioned from Fairouz, called “Teta." 
The piece is written for solo flute and 
string quartet and will be performed by 
Kevra and the superb Borromeo String 
Quartet, which will fill out the program 
with pieces by Beethoven and Dvorak. 

Kevra first learned of Fairouz through 
the Borromeo, whose members played a 
piece by the composer at their CCC con- 
cert two years ago. At the time, Kevra’s 
Lebanese-Egyptian mother was dying; she 
passed away in December 2010. Kevra had 


also begun to claim her ethnic heritage more 
openly. She envisioned a commission that 
would both memorialize her mother and 
celebrate her Arabic ethnicity, and Fairouz 
seemed the perfect match — and not just 
because “he looks like one of my relatives," 
as she puts it. 

Kevra is from New 
Jersey; Fairouz was 
bom in New York. 

Both had grandparents 
of Middle East origin. 

Though Kevra, 49, has 
never traveled to that 
part of the world, she 
experienced her heri- 
tage through language 
and food. She remem- 
bers listening to her 
Lebanese grandfather 
speaking by phone in 
Arabic with his sister, 
who had remained in Beirut. At Fairouz’ 
request, Kevra emailed him such recollec- 
tions, as well as photographs and memo- 
rabilia, during the composition process. 
The two soon realized they shared similar 
experiences. 


Fairouz' grandmother emigrated from 
Jerusalem, where she had lived when it 
was still a Palestinian city. The 27-year- 
old composer sees her displacement in 
the context of his own extensive travels 
in the Middle East and his research on 
historical immigra- 
tion patterns among 
Arabic peoples. He 
says it’s hard for Arab 
Americans to specify 
their families’ ori- 
gins because, “when 
you're a few genera- 
tions removed, you’re 
dealing with coun- 
tries that no longer 
exist. Syria used to 
contain Lebanon, for 
example.” 

With his grand- 
mother and Kevra’s 
mother in mind, Fairouz titled the CCC 
commission “Teta," after the Arab word for 
grandmother. The piece is a tribute to Arab 
women, and grandmothers in particular, 
as purveyors of the cultural heritage from 
one generation to the next. In the course 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


FAIROUZ' MUSIC IS 
IMMEDIATELY ACCESSIBLE 

AND POWERFULLY 
COMMUNICATIVE. 


of composing, Fairouz says, it also became 
a piece about the Arabic immigrant expe- 
rience as a whole, especially during the 
decades surrounding the start of the 20th 
century, when new arrivals didn’t have the 
luxury of returning home. 

Fairouz' music often aims for social and 
historical critique. His “Tahrir” concerto 
addressed the Egyptian uprising, and 
his opera Sumeida's Song concerns the 
practice of revenge killing. His fourth sym- 
phony, In the Shadow of No Towers , which 
premiered at Carnegie Hall last month, is 
based on Art Spiegelman’s graphic novel 
of the same name. Fairouz meant the piece 
to question “the gross exaggeration of our 
differences at the expense of our shared 
humanity” during the post-9/11 decade. 

One difference that sets Fairouz apart is 
worth mentioning: Inspired by the Arabic 
art of calligraphy, he composes by hand in 
pencil — a method that’s been practically 
eliminated by musical-notation software. 

Fairouz’ music, however, is immedi- 
ately accessible and powerfully communi- 
cative. It can be soaring, delicate or deeply 
moving, and it often blends maqam, the 
Arabic folk mode, with Western forms. 




family, friends and neighbors in Rochester. 
Ransom's script incorporates these letters 
and the recipients' responses, as well as 
others from Vermont wives to their hus- 
bands detailing the hardship of managing 
the farm, animals and children without 
their men. 

When Rochester historian joe 
schenkman was researching the town of 
West Rochester at the Vermont historical 
society in 2010, he came across a box con- 
taining Towle’s diary and 31 letters. In the 
diary were day-to-day notes and a record 
of the soldier’s letters sent and received. 
Towle also wrote “Narrative of an escape 
from rebel captivity," which recounted 
his capture by the Rebels, his escape and 
journey back to Union lines. The Vermont 
Historical Society published it in the 
early 20th century. Mortally wounded at 
the Battle of Winchester, Towle died on 
September 20, 1864. 

Lost Nation's real-life drama was writ- 
ten by richard robson in collaboration 
with Schenkman, intern April dodd and 
director ethan bowen. It was originally de- 
veloped by Rochester’s white river valley 


players, which Robson founded with his 
wife, dorothy robson, in 1979. 

dorothy robson and songwriter/in- 
strumentalist jake wildwood composed 
Ransom's original music. Traditional 
period music is also woven through the 
play, and a quartet that functions as a 
Greek chorus comments on the action. 
Musical director rip keller and choreog- 
rapher taryn noelle are working with a 
multigenerational cast of 20 actor-singers 
and a four-piece band. 

Director and LNT cofounder kim bent, 
a seventh-generation Vermonter, is pas- 
sionate about bringing this production to 
life. “Much of the script is verbatim," he 
says. “Ransom’s letters and others during 
that time give us a wonderfully immediate 
sense of the hardships endured on both 
the battlefront and the home front.” 

“I find this show incredibly moving, 
because it humanizes the statistics and 
ideals,” adds Kathleen keenan, producing 
artistic director of Lost Nation. “Even the 
women and children left behind had their 
own war with survival. This play honors 
the sacrifices all people make during war.” 


Chicago actor Aaron Aubrey plays the 
title role — his seventh appearance at LNT. 
“I’m usually playing idealized characters,” 
he notes. "Ransom is a real person, and all 
the events really happened. It is a joy and 
challenge acting in an older time period.” 

A refrain in Ransom is the question, 
“Remember? Will we remember?" Bent’s 
response: “I think plays like Ransom ... help 
us to understand how polarized we are as a 
nation today. Hopefully, they can inspire us 
with renewed energy to continue the fight 
toward consensus and unification." © 




Samples can be heard in two brief spots 
recently produced by the BBC (avail- 
able on YouTube), which featured him 
in Collaboration Culture, a project that 
pairs 14 artists from around the world on 
new collaborative works. Fairouz chose 
to write a piece for Bollywood star Shakti 
Mohan to dance. 

“I’m always trying to do something I 
haven't done before," he explains. 

“Teta" fits that mold. “It’s my first major 
piece for flute,” says the composer. In 
three movements, played without pause, 
the piece moves from maqam melodies 
conveying nostalgia for a culture that’s 
been left behind — “parties in Jersey with 
Arabic food and all that stuff” — to a darker, 
“very emotional" central movement, to 
an optimistic final movement that takes 
the quintessentially Western form of the 
fugue. The contrapuntal form of the last 
movement, he says, is about “assimilating 
without losing your own sense of identity. 

“You've started out in a very Arabic 
world,” he continues, “and by the end, 
you’re in a Teutonic one — Bach is the 
master of the fugue. It mirrors the journey 
from Arabic to American, and synthesizes 
the two.” © 




VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


From the Seven Days 
arts blog this week: 

BURLINGTON'S 
WATERFRONT 
VIDEO TO CLOSE 

It’s a sign of the times, and a sad 
one for fans of the quirky movie 
store and its devoted staff. 

LAST LINES FOR 
POETRY MONTH 

Previewing events for Daniel Lusk, 
Ralph Culver and other Vermont 

WRIF GOES 
TRANSMEDIA; 
FEMINIST DOCS IN 
BURLINGTON 

Previewing White River Indie Films 
and women’s-movement docs 



SAYS YOU!' 
ENTERTAINS 
PUBLIC-RADIO 
FANS IN STOWE 

Seven Days had a front-row 
seat at the popular word-game 
show's live taping... 

Check out Live Culture 
daily at sevendaysvt. 
com/liveculture. 
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ought to be a law against that. Maybe 
towns should vote on whether or not 
they want to support the program, 
then let the town absorb the costs. 
It isn’t hard to imagine how those 
votes would go. 

Tom Bisson 

MIDDLEBURY 


TALKING TAXES 

I have read a number of articles 
these past few months in Seven Days 
on taxes, and maybe we need more 
fresh air in the “covert caucus" meet- 
ings [Fair Game, April 10]. The air 
seems stale and bereft of new ideas. 
Generally we have heard of various 
ways to raise taxes by taking from here 
to put there, and the horse trading that 
accompanies it. 

The basic problem is that our 
elected leaders' best ideas seem to 
be how to squeeze more money from 
taxpayers who work hard and from 
entrepreneurs who take risks. Instead, 
how about thinking about creating 
something new that generates rev- 
enue? If you take more money from 
Vermonters, there is more money for 
government and less for Vermonters. I 
am sure we can do better. 

Here are some examples: Create 
a state network of bike trails both on 
and off road that brings visitors to 
Vermont, and then link these with 
existing trails; create a sports com- 
plex with turf fields that will attract 
lacrosse, soccer, football or other 
regional sports events; create a net- 
work of equestrian trails that provide 
a way to travel by horseback around 
the state; create a chess tournament 
with a purse that brings in out-of-state 
enthusiasts. 

There are many more examples 
of investments that have a return in 
tourist dollars, hotel and meals taxes, 
gasoline, and other revenue genera- 
tors. The point is that taxes that raise 
money for one year are lost after that 
year is over. Taxes that are used to 
create new wealth provide income 
to the state for a long time. Instead 
of spending the afternoon in a secret 
caucus talking about ways to raise 
revenue by rejiggering the same old 
regressive ideas that pull money out 
of Vermonters’ pockets, create some- 
thing new that generates revenue on 
an ongoing basis. That takes courage, 
leadership and foresight. Ah, now I 
see the problem. My bad. Forget it; 
let’s raise the gas tax. 

Scott Shumway 

HINESBURG 



KIDS IN THE CROSS FIRE 

Ken Picard’s April 3 article about cus- 
tody, “Winner Takes All," generated a 
flurry of letters — mostly from dads. 

I’m one of many dads out there who 
woke up one day next to a stranger in 
a house full of kids. Our divorces were 
filled with high conflict over petty BS, 
false allegations of abuse, actions of 
parental alienation and outright fear 
of the bias against fathers that is firmly 
entrenched in the divorce [and] social- 
services systems in the family court 
and among social-service providers in 
the state of Vermont. I was fortunate in 
that we settled with joint physical and 
legal custody, but the cost to get to that 
point — more than $70 grand — has 
had a direct impact on the quality of 
life of our kids. 

Is it any surprise the Vermont Legal 
Aid lawyers oppose this? Having a 
winner-take-all system provides a 
clear path for a vindictive spouse to 
wreak havoc for his or her own per- 
sonal interests. 

The presumption of shared custody 
is just one piece of the puzzle toward 
lessening the pain of divorce upon our 
kids. Our judges need additional train- 
ing to help them identify personality 
disorders in parents that lead to actions 
of parental alienation. Social quality 
metrics of judicial decisions need to 
be put in place to monitor and identify 
those that exhibit daddy bias. The legal 
community needs to take a serious 
look at their ethics code when it comes 
to handling divorce cases. Even in 
high-conflict, divorced relationships, 
parallel parenting methods go a long 
way to reducing the stress and anxiety 
divorced couples experience. These 
need to be developed, encouraged and 
promoted. 

Craig Miller 


While one size certainly doesn’t fit 
all, and there are cases where joint 
custody is inappropriate, all of the op- 
ponents focus on parents rather than 
children. Our statutes are supposed to 
protect the best interests of children, 
but our courts lack a key tool in being 
able to do this by granting shared cus- 
tody when they see that it is in the best 
interest of a child. 

Many people offer opinions about 
what is in the best interest of children, 
but few have looked at the data that 
exist. A study of young-adult-age chil- 
dren of divorce showed that 70 percent 
of them felt that their parents should 
have had joint custody and equal time 
with their children, even when there 
was disagreement between the parents 
and even with the logistical challenges 
of living in two homes. 

My ex-wife and I are living proof 
that people can get through what 
some attorneys have said was as ugly a 
divorce as they have seen, and still co- 
parent effectively. Had Vermont’s laws 
presumed that we would share paren- 
tal rights and responsibilities, absent 
some clear and compelling reason that 
we could not, we would likely have ar- 
rived at this place much sooner. 

Divorces tend to bring out the worst 
in people, but if Vermont parents knew 
that courts would not grant them sole 
custody based on petty differences and 
personal animosity alone, they would 
have much more incentive to put a 
child’s need to have both parents in 
their lives equally first. 

Chris Weinberg 

JERICHO 


The recent article around shared 
custody in Vermont failed to focus 
on the main subject of the article: the 
children themselves. Forty-four states 
have recognized that it’s unfair and 


unjust to children to allow one parent 
to pettily keep the children from the 
other loving parent. Denying a child 
the right to equal access to their par- 
ents, grandparents, aunts and uncles 
is essentially emotional abuse. As long 
as this law stands, Vermont cannot be 
called progressive. People like Sarah 
Kenney, who are blocking H.412, are 
destroying children’s lives and should 
be held accountable for their actions. I 
urge people to support H.412 to bring 
fairness and rightness to Vermont cus- 
tody. It’s best for children, and it’s best 
for Vermont 

Tamera Ferro 

PLAINFIELD 

Vermont laws that force a child to 
lose all custodial guidance from one 
of their parents simply because one 
parent does not want to share parent- 
ing with the other are wrong. A parent 
not willing to share parenting with 
the other good parent should be the 
one whose custodial rights should be 
questioned. The discussion should be 
focused on the children — not on court 
costs, lawyers or even the parents and 
their petty feelings toward each other. 
Research and common sense show 
that children are best served having 
a loving father and a loving mother 
— and their extended families — to 
raise them. Forcing good parents to 
compete in court to win Vermont’s 
coveted “primary care provider” award 
only serves to force parents into com- 
petition and conflict, and this is most 
damaging to children. Being cared for 
and protected by both good parents is 
a basic human right for all children, 
and nothing should be allowed to stop 
this. It is time for Vermont to protect 
a child’s right to both parents by en- 
abling judges to allow shared custody. 

Russell Beste 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 
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Is there a scientific 
explanation for the phe- 
nomenon of boredom? 

Can you be bored to 
death? 

Thomas M. 

here’s no good 
I explanation 
I for boredom, 

I at least not one 
that’s generally agreed 
on. However, while it's 
unlikely you can be bored 
to death in the sense that 
sixth-graders imagine, 
boredom may indeed 
result in your premature 
extinction — possibly by 
your own hand. 

We know this because 
of a fellow known to sci- 
ence as Mansur Zaskar, 
whose strange tale was reported 
in the clinical literature a mere 
13 years ago. Mansur, who emi- 
grated from Pakistan to Canada 
as a child, had twice tried to 
commit suicide because, he said, 
he was too bored to live. Here's a 

“I feel like I’m not alive in this 
moment in time, as if I am a spec- 
tator to life and to myself. I feel 
detached from others around me. 
I feel I lack a sense of purpose, 
and completeness. Most of all I 
feel extremely bored. Bored of 
everything... No matter what the 
activity is it leaves me feeling un- 
fulfilled. I’m bored of thinking, 
of talking, of feeling, bored with 
being bored... What possible dif- 
ference does it make whatever I 
do? I wish so much that I could 



cease to exist, just vanish away." 

Your first thought; I’m glad I 
never went on any long fishing 
trips with this guy. Your second: 
There must have been something 
wrong with his brain chemistry 
— it sounds like he was clinically 
depressed. 

If so, he was an atypical case. 
Mansur didn't present or identify 
as being depressed, he didn’t get 
the right scores on the diagnostic 
tests, and antidepressant drugs 
had little or no effect. However, 
marijuana temporarily cured 
what ailed him, although it had 
the drawback offogginghis mind. 
In addition, his therapist informs 
us, “he also experimented with 
LSD and mushrooms... The clos- 
est Mansur ever came to a sense 
of oneness with his friends was 
when using these drugs.” 


In other words, whatever 
Mansur’s problem was, it re- 
sponded to drug treatment. This 
suggests he may well have had a 
brain-chemistry issue — it just 
wasn’t depression. 

That's about all we know. 
Since at least the mid-1980s psy- 
chiatrists have posited boredom 
as a state related to but indepen- 
dent of depression and tried to 
gauge patients’ predisposition 
to it. But there’s no agreement 
about what’s going on here, or 
even what boredom is. Theories 
about boredom fall into several 
categories; 

• Psychodynamic. You’re bored 
because you don’t know 
what you want, and you 
don’t know what you want 
because you’ve repressed 
it. So you search for what 


you want without hope of 
finding it. 

• Attentional. You can’t focus 
on what you want, so you 
never get it. 

• Sub-optimal arousal. 

You want a lot of mental 
stimulation, but the world 
only gives you a little. 

• Existential. Your life is 
without meaning or purpose, 
which sounds like Mansur 
syndrome. However, another 
possibility is: 

• Dissociative disorder. You feel 
numb, detached from your 
self and your surroundings. 
Some might call this a 
psychodynamic problem 

— specifically, a reaction 
to trauma — but I say it’s 
chemicals. 

Even for those without a ter- 
minal case, boredom can lead to 
health problems. A study of 7500 
British civil servants found those 
who were bored most of the time 
were 2.5 times more likely to die 
of cardiovascular disease than 
those who weren't. The research- 
ers speculated that those who 
were bored might be more likely 
to smoke, drink or do drugs. Other 
studies have connected greater 
cardiovascular and stress-related 
risks to boredom. 

Boredom is associated with 
antisocial behavior, alcohol 
abuse, pathological gambling, 
and poor interpersonal relation- 
ships. Bored teenagers and col- 
lege students are more likely to 


abuse alcohol. For some people 
who suffer from serious mental 
illness, boredom can worsen 
their symptoms and disrupt 
their recovery. In one case, a 
patient evidently conjured up 
hallucinations as a way to cope 
with boredom. Boredom can also 
contribute to poor driving habits: 
One study finds the easily bored 
have many more close calls on 
the road. 

As the preceding suggests, 
those prone to boredom have 
a tendency to self-medicate. A 
survey of 845 intravenous drug 
users found a third had been 
seriously bored in the previous 
week, and while so afflicted had 
engaged in self-destructive be- 
havior such as selling drugs or 
trading sex for money or drugs. 
Moreover, those who were both 
bored and depressed were much 
more likely to engage in HIV- 
risky behaviors than those who 
were bored or depressed but not 
both. 

And yet I can’t say boredom 
is all bad. Thirteen years ago, my 
assistant Fierra, bored to distrac- 
tion at work, typed “bored" into 
a search engine and found the 
Straight Dope and eventually her 
future wife, my assistant Una. 
While it would be presumptuous 
to say they’ve lived happily ever 
after, they seem pretty chipper 
so far. Then again, they’re my 
assistants, and anyone who can 
profess boredom while shooting 
bacon with lasers is beyond help. 
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EMERALD CITY 

EXTRAVAGANZA 

DINNER • MUSIC • AUCTION 


Saturday, May 4, Sheraton Hotel Burlington 
Advance tix only: rul2.org or 860-RU12 


...A BRAIN, A HEART, A HOME, THE NERVE! 

Join RU12? Community Center for the 15th Annual LGBTQ Community Dinner: 


HONOREES 

David Frye • The Vermont Pride Committee • TD Bank 
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Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 
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We just had to ask... 

Is “salad-bar 
syndrome” a 
real thing? 


BY MEGAN JAMES 


S alad-bar syndrome: It sounds 
slightly ridiculous, no? Is it 
the sinking dread that visits 
salad-bar grazers as they stare 
listlessly into the bar, overwhelmed by 
choices? — chick peas and carrots and 
com, oh my! Or could it be a nasty food- 
borne illness transmitted through super- 
powered sneezes that blast right past the 
plastic guard? 

When Hinesburg resident Wright 
Cronin told Seven Days that his doctor 
recently suggested he might be suffer- 
ing from SBS, we just had to get to the 
bottom of it. WTF is it? Is it as silly as it 
sounds? And how does one get it? 

“It might mean different things 
to different people," says Dr. William 
Newman of Allergy & Asthma Specialists 
of Northern Vermont in Essex. But, he 
insists, there’s at least one legitimate 
condition that goes by the name salad- 
bar syndrome — and it all comes down to 
sulfites. 

Many people are sensitive to sulfites, 



preservative. 


preservatives with antioxidant and anti- 
bacterial properties, the doctor told us. 
They're commonly found in beer and 
wine, medications, packaged dried fruit, 
and nuts. And, because sulfites keep veg- 
gies from turning brown, they’re some- 
times found in salad bars. 

“There is definitely an effort to make 
that lettuce look appealing even if it’s 
been out there for a few hours,” Newman 
says. It’s not uncommon, he adds, for 
restaurants or grocery stores with salad 
bars to spray their raw produce with a 


Seven Days called 
area businesses 
with salad bars to 
find out if anyone 
was spraying with 
sulfites. Prepared- 
foods manager 
Adam Pheiffer at 
City Market said 
that store doesn’t 
spray anything on 
its veggies. “Food 
comes in, we wash it 
off and put it on the 
salad bar,” he said. 

At the South 
Burlington Price 
Chopper, a deli 
manager said, “We 
don’t put anything 
on our salad bar. 
But our lettuce and 
stuff comes in a bag, 
so I don’t know if 
something has been 
sprayed on it before 
it comes to us.” 

The U.S. 

Food and Drug 
Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms all 
regulate the use of sulfites in packaged 
foods, which is why you’ll often see the 
phrase “contains sulfites” on wine labels 
and bacon packaging. While the FDA has 
prohibited the use of sulfites to maintain 
the color and crispness of fresh fruits and 
veggies in salad bars since 1986, Newman 
says food services sometimes still use 
their own spray. “It’s not like it’s a hard 
thing to find,” he says. 

According to a 2011 University of 


Florida study, the FDA regulations don’t 
require managers of food-service estab- 
lishments to disclose to consumers if 
they’ve used sulfites. “Consumers should 
therefore be careful and not expect the 
waitstaff at restaurants to know this in- 
formation, as erroneous information may 
be given,” the study concludes. 

For most people, ingesting sulfites 
is nothing to worry about. But in some 
folks, especially those with asthma, the 
preservatives can cause a kind of allergic 
reaction — a cough, phlegm or blockage 
of the airway. “Ingestion [of sulfites] 
liberates sulfur dioxide, and that can be 
a trigger for asthma,” explains Newman. 
“It’s really no different from an asthmatic 
having exposure to other things that 
flare asthma — attending the Olympics 
in Beijing, or getting the flu, or being al- 
lergic to the cat that was just acquired as 

Cronin, a 31-year-old psychotherapist, 
has asthma. He doesn’t drink, so he hasn’t 
experienced any sulfite sensitivity from 
beer or wine. “I talk for a living," he says. 

So he was acutely aware of the scratchi- 
ness in his voice and the cough that de- 
veloped each time he ate lunch from his 
favorite local salad bar. “It would last for 
an hour or so,” he says. “I started to think 
I was allergic to raw veggies.” 

The symptoms were persistent 
enough that the next time Cronin went 
to the doctor, he brought it up. That’s 
when his doc suggested he might be suf- 
fering from SBS. 

“It seemed unique and funny to me,” 
Cronin says. “But there’s a part of me that 
kind of loves shit like that.” 

So he took the physician’s diagnosis to « 
heart. He stopped visiting the salad bar S 
— and, sure enough, he’s been cough-and g 
phlegm-free ever since. ® 5 
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Do you experience 
trouble sleeping 
at night due 
to asthma? 

CPAP could help. 

The Vermont Lung Center 
is conducting a study using 
continuous positive airway 
pressure (CPAP) to keep airways 
open during sleep. The goal is 
to relax the airways, thus 
improving asthma symptoms. 

CPAP is a widely used 
treatment for sleep apnea 
and has been proven to be 
safe for long-term home use. 

16 week, 6-visit Study: 

• 15-60 years old and 
under the care of a 
physician for asthma 

• Haven't smoked in the 
last 6 months 

• No history of sleep apnea 

if you qualifyyou will be 
compensated for your time 
and expenses. 


The 
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"/VERMONT 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


Call 802-847-2193 
or fax 802-847-4187 
or email vlc@uvm.edu. 
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ID ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE - 


America’s Heritage: 
Going, Going, Gone 


T his month, I’ve noticed a 
fire sale on America’s heri- 
tage. New York City is sell- 
ing its public libraries and 
schools — unique, historic, beloved 
neighborhood institutions — to pri- 
vate developers. They will tear them 
down, construct steel-and-glass 
luxury condos and office towers in 
their places, and tuck the books and 
kids back in on the first floors. 

The reason for putting the build- 
ings — or, rather, the earth beneath 
and the vast, unmonetized sky above 
them — on the block is to raise the 
funds necessary to run and maintain 
the libraries and schools. 

To pay its rising debt, the U.S. 
Postal Service is taking its post of- 
fices to market, too, many of them 
designed during the New Deal, 
when the government paid artists, 
architects and writers to restore 
the economy by glorifying the civic 

In Virginia Beach, Va., a post office 
built in 1937 was recently demol- 
ished to make room for a Walgreens. 

In Greenwich, Conn., an imposing 
1917 Classical Revival edifice has 
been sold to a real estate mogul for 
$15 million. He is converting the PO 
to a Restoration Hardware. 

In Auburn, Mass., Thomas Cole’s 
wonderfully weird 1839 landscape 
“Portage Falls on the Genesee” is 
to be taken from the Seward House 
Historic Museum and auctioned at 
Christie’s. A copy of the canvas will be 
hung in its place. 

Yes, the museum is short of funds, 
but that, say the museum board and 
the foundation that owns the paint- 
ing, is not the only reason for the sale. 
The Cole was in peril of damage from 
a leaky roof or a visitor who might 
tumble into it, they contend — though 
no such calamity has befallen “Portage 
Falls" in die 100 years it has been on 
public display. 

The canvas was appraised at $18 
million five years ago — “too valuable 
to be left in an institution that does not 
have the resources to protect it fully,” 
as the New York Times paraphrased the 
opinion of the foundation. Or too valu- 
able not to cash in? 

At Vermont's own St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, where other Hudson River 


School paintings live — notably Albert 
Bierstadt’s commanding “Domes of 
the Yosemite” — the trustees who fired 
the entire in-house staff to balance the 
budget have also asked their new cura- 
tor to cull the institution’s fine art and 
rare books for items that might bring in 

“For the last 100 years we haven't 
done anything with these collections to 
raise revenue,” vice-chair Gilbert Steil 
told the Caledonian Record. The trove 
was apparently being wasted on read- 
ers, art lovers and historians. 

It’s not just an and architecture 
that are being privatized in the name 
of the public good. In Colorado, for in- 
stance, conservationists are buying up 
the drilling rights on public lands that 
would otherwise go to oil and gas com- 
panies and placing covenants on the 
leases that bar extraction of the natural 
resources forever. 


Some of these environmentalists are 
joining the privateers because they’ve 
lost hope of ever beating them. Others 
have more confidence in “public-pri- 
vate initiatives” — which usually mean 
taxpayer-funded “incentives" to get 
the private sector to invest for its own 
profit — than in state control. 

It’s not an irrational feeling. After 
all, President Obama has leased more 
acres to the extractors — “We're drill- 
ing all over the place!” he exclaimed 
proudly — than he's consecrated for 
permanent protection. Reagan and 
both Bushes did better. 

But the political calculus that has 
environmentalists sewing up the 
market rather than pushing the gov- 
ernment to shut that market down is 
the same one that inspires Democratic 
presidents to lower U.S. energy costs 
by lending the nation’s mountaintops 
and water tables to the highest bidders, 




rather than legislate energy efficiency. 

Thirty years of government bashing 
and antitax mania have left U.S. policy 
with nothing but “market solutions." 
And because we’ve decided we cannot 
raise taxes on anyone, the state cannot 
afford to take care of what belongs to 
everyone. 

What is the alternative to taxing 
the wealthy? Cede them the public's 
property to watch over. The only way 
to safeguard the public trust, it seems, 
is to put it in 
private hands. 

Americans 
have always fa- 
vored business 
over govern- 
ment. But we 
did not always 
favor business 
exclusively. 

“The spirit 
and direction of 
the Nation are 
founded upon 
and reflected 
in its historic 
heritage,” reads 
the National Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966. “The preservation of this ir- 
replaceable heritage is in the public in- 
terest so that its vital legacy of cultural, 
educational, aesthetic, inspirational, 
economic and energy benefits will be 
maintained and enriched for future 
generations of Americans.” 

Congress felt in 1966 that the gov- 
ernment was not doing enough to pro- 
tect that heritage “in the face of ever- 
increasing extensions of urban centers, 
highways and residential, commercial 
and industrial developments.” 

Unfortunately, the preservation law 
is mostly carrot (exhortations, fund- 
ing) and, as far as I can tell, no stick. 
There’s no penalty for defiling irre- 
placeable history by, say, replacing it 
with a Walgreens. 

Nor does the act distinguish be- 
tween objects and places created with 
public money, like the New Deal post 
offices, and those, like the New York 
Public Library, that were financed by 
private donors such as the Camegies 
and the Astors, who (in between hiring 
thugs to shoot at striking workers) un- 
derstood that they didn't get rich with- 
out the sweat of the populace and the 


collaboration of the state. It is based on 
the principle that public things become 
public not just by intention or funding 
but through use, emotion and memory. 

The Auburn Citizen, in an edito- 
rial on the sale of the Thomas Cole, 
called the painting “much more than 
an asset.” Although it was never city or 
state property, “it’s fundamental to this 
city and this state's history." 

Other countries stringently prohibit 
the sale or export (or, in many cases, 
even the minor 
alteration) of 
the national or 
cultural “patri- 
mony.” Public 
goods — from 
antiquities to 
great writers’ 
letters — cannot 
be privately 
owned. History 
cannot be 
monetized. 

In the U.S., 
by contrast, the 
only values are 
property values; 
the only way of recognizing worth (in- 
cluding the worth of such intangibles 
as health and education) is to put a 
dollar sign on it. 

But once a public good is appraised 
at Christie’s, it becomes a commod- 
ity. The more iconic, rare or beloved 
the thing is, the higher its commod- 
ity value. When the thing’s only value 
is a commodity value, though, it is no 
longer a “vital legacy,” a living thing. It 
is just a thing. Then it starts to clutter 
up the inventory, its price tag sending 
off an insistent signal. Like that Cole, it 
is “too valuable” not to sell. 

But here’s the irony, and the trag- 
edy: As soon as something invalu- 
able has a price, its value plummets. 
Commodified, the great painting, the 
neighborhood library or the Colorado 
mountainside is too valuable to be 
invaluable. 

The price is so high that it is no 
longer priceless. And we are poorer for 
what we own. ® 
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How Doug Davis revolutionized the Burlington school food program 



O n a recent Thursday evening in 
the Burlington High School caf- 
eteria, Burlington School Food 
Project director Doug Davis 
jh stood before a small group of Burmese and 
g; Bhutanese families. The New Americans 
5 were recent additions to the greater 
g Burlington community; each had been in 
S the country for less than a year and a half, 
and so Davis was offering a crash course in 
the American school lunch system. 

Davis, a boyish 47, held up a cartoon 
5 picture of a pig, followed by ones of a 
9 chicken and a cow, then paused to let the 
5 interpreters on hand translate. The signs 
5 are one tool cafeteria staff use to identify 
° the main ingredients of any dish coming 
out of the kitchen. Gone are the days of 
w mystery meat — and, worse, of confusing 
5 meals with unspecified ingredients that 
z might violate a student’s cultural or reli- 
> gious dietary practices. 

“ The small community dinner marked 
the first time that the Burlington School 
Food Project had invited a targeted group 
of families into the school for a meal. 
Adapting to changing demographics — a 
g necessity as New American families have 
pi settled in the region — is just the beginning 
§ when it comes to the dramatic overhaul 
n of Burlington's school kitchens in the past 


decade. Under Davis’ guidance, the pattern 
has been out with French fries and in with 
kale chips. 

“In a society that is largely obese, I 
really see our food program as part of our 
education in Burlington," said Burlington 
School District superintendent Jeanne 
Collins. “Doug and Burlington really are 
a model for the state, and federally, that it 
can be done.” 

Davis’ program has earned its great- 
est acclaim for getting local foods into 
school cafeterias. Burlington’s progress in 
the farm-to-school movement has made 
Davis “a national celebrity" in that world, 
said Shelburne Farms vice president and 
program director Megan Camp. Davis de- 
flected the praise, opting instead to heap 
it on his team and laud the support of the 
school district. Either way, what's happen- 
ing in Burlington schools is remarkable. 

But ask Davis about his goals for the 
school district and you'll learn that local 
foods take second seed behind his main 
priority, making sure children have ample 
access to fresh, healthy food. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
nearly 17 million children under the age of 
18 don’t consistently eat enough nutritious 

“From day one, that's always been very 


clear about Doug’s priorities,” Camp said. 
“He truly believes that students who aren’t 
hungry learn better.” 

Access to local foods and to food in 
general, Camp and others said, go hand in 
hand. Bringing local food into the cafeteria 
eliminates the gap between “haves” and 
“have-nots” in the locavore movement — 
and it gets kids eating well. 

“We know that if the students have ac- 
tually met the farmer, maybe gone down to 
the Intervale and seen where that food is 
growing ... they’re going to be more likely 
to eat those vegetables," said Jen Cirillo, 
the director of professional development 
at Shelburne Farms. “It’s not just a carrot. 
It’s not just a piece of broccoli or kale. 
It’s Farmer Andy’s carrot. That really has 

T he road from French fries to Farmer 
Andy's carrots was a long one in 
Burlington. When Davis took over 
the city’s school food program 17 years 
ago, the prevalent thinking was that, to 
break even, school lunch programs had to 
cater to wealthier students who could pay 
out of pocket for popular a la carte items — 
think French fries and pizza. Meanwhile, 
students who qualified for free or reduced 
lunches were segregated into a separate 



line and served different food. Davis sus- 
pected that students who qualified for the 
federal benefit weren't taking advantage of 
it because of the stigma. 

“It wasn’t handled in a way that was 
sensitive," Davis said. “I don’t think any- 
body was trying to discriminate ... [but] we 
don't know what we don’t know.” 

So in 1997, Davis eliminated the a la 
carte line; That was the beginning of 
change in the school cafeterias. Slowly, 
the number of students registering for free 
and reduced-rate lunches began to climb 
— from 30-some percent up to the district- 
wide 56 percent today. 

Davis swapped long, rectangular tables 
for smaller, round ones; the noise levels in 
the once-chaotic cafeterias dropped im- 
mediately. In 2000, the program stopped 
charging for breakfast, instead opting to 
offer it free to every student in the district. 
All these initiatives aimed at changing the 
culture of the school nutrition program 
and increasing students’ access to health- 
ful food. 

Then came the big push for local foods, 
starting in earnest in 2003 with a three- 
year grant that enabled Vermont Food 
Education Every Day (Vermont FEED) to 
team up with the city of Burlington. The 
initiative was citywide, but in the school 
system it translated into taste tests at 
elementary schools, new school gardens 
and stronger relationships with farm- 
ers. Teachers began incorporating local 
foods into the curriculum. Along the way, 
the schools reached out to community 
members. 

Today, the program sources food from 
23 farms. In 2011, Burlington schools 
served more than 100,000 pounds of local 
foods; during the summer and fall, some 70 
percent of food coming out of school kitch- 
ens is local. What’s more, the Burlington 
School Food Project, as the freestanding 
school nutrition program with a $2.2 
million annual budget is called, is almost 
entirely self-sufficient; the school district 
only covers health insurance costs for its 
workers. The program’s budget is cobbled 
together from federal subsidies, revenue 
from paying students and grants. 

By 2007, every school in the district 
had a salad bar. “The consumption of fresh 
fruits and vegetables shoots up consider- 
ably when kids can serve themselves," 
Davis said. “It’s amazing how little leafy' 
greens you sell when you don’t offer them.” 

Kitchens also began slicing fruits and 
vegetables before serving them, a change 
that made them remarkably more appeal- 
ing to students. (“A girl with braces will 


:o an apple," noted Davis. “She 
to death first") 

Davis is the first to say that food itself 


As Davis put it: "School lunch isn’t just 
chicken nuggets anymore." 

Back at the high school, among the 


s incidental to all of these changes, Burmese and Bhutanese families, Davis 


which were really about infrastructure. 
Before he could introduce the food, he 
had to get his staff trained and make sure 
kitchens were equipped to handle the 
influx. Smaller kitchens couldn’t accom- 
modate raw poultry in the same place as 
raw veggies — so Davis looked for alterna- 


and a few members of his staff launched 
into the nitty-gritty of the school nutri- 
tion program. One staffer wheeled out a 
sample salad bar and demonstrated to the 
families how to select greens, vegetables 
and dressing. Over at the sample breakfast 
interpreter gestured expressively 


;s. Now the program partners with local while explaining the finer points of instant 


:o help prepare s 
as pizza, chicken drumsticks 


businesses 
bulk, such 
and falafel. 

Even now, with Burlington’s program cept of a salad bar 
the darling of the national school- 
' in world, Davis and his colleague 


oatmeal. 

If it sounds basic, that’s because it was 
and needed to be. The Western con- 
be foreign to New 
Americans who aren't accustomed to raw 
:getables, let alone balsamic vinaigrette. 


resting on their laurels. Far from it. Davis With help from the food program staff, 
heads the School Nutrition Association families trickled through the food line, 
of Vermont and sits on the SNA’s national grabbing trays — just as their children 


public policy and legislative committee. 

“He doesn’t think he’s done when all 
he’s done is bought some local food,” said 
Abbie Nelson, the education coordina- 
tor at the Northeast Organic Farming arrivi 
Association of Vermont and the director who 
of Vermont FEED. “What 
about every other kid? 

What about the larger 
system?” 

Among Davis’ latest 
crusades is promoting 
a goal he admits might 
sound like “a real crazy, 
out-of-the-box desire" in 
this day and age: bringing 
free school lunch to all 
Vermont students, regard- 
less of income. He’s been 
chipping away at realizing 
that plan for years on a 
committee spearheaded by 
Hunger Free Vermont 

“Maybe it’s a pipe dream,” Davis said. 

“But I don’t think there’s any other direc- 
tion to try to go. Clearly the goal has to be 
universal lunch.” 

In the meantime, don’t weep for 


CLEARLY THE 
GOAL HAS TO BE 

UNIVERSAL 

LUNCH. 


DOUG DAVIS 


do at lunchtime — and piling them high 
with salads, rice pilaf, lentils and roasted 
chicken. 

“I didn’t want to eat anything [when I 
arrived]," said sophomore Binod Pradhan, 
came to the U.S. from Nepal about 
six months ago. That’s 
changed, but Binod admit- 
ted he still doesn’t grab 
anything from the salad 
bar, gravitating instead 
toward the chicken and 
rice familiar to him from 
Nepal. 

The event at the high 
school ran long; Davis 
had to speak slowly and 
haltingly, waiting for the 
interpreters to translate 
his brief presentation. All 


the si 


is able t( 


slip out at about 7 p.m„ 
jump into his Volvo and rush over to C.P. 
Smith Elementary School, the site of a 
school-sponsored, Thai-themed commu- 
nity dinner for students and their families. 

“You’ve hit another home run,” gushed 
Thomas Fleury, C.P. Smith's principal, 


the French fry-deprived children of when Davis came barreling through the 


Burlingto: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
every kid out there who wants French fries 
has access to them," Davis said. “They can 
buy them for a dollar every day. So for us 
to be able to offer roasted s 


gymnasium door, trailed by a reporter. 
Fleury spooned up the last of his coconut 
ice cream (from Island Homemade Ice 
Cream in Grand Isle). “You’ve got a great 

l handful of kids tore around the 


carrots, onions, beets, turnips, parsnips, gymnasium while the kitchen staff packed 


squash t\ 




a week, those away leftover curries, rice and chicken 


re products that those children probably dishes from the evening’s meal. 


don't have access ti 

What's more, the food in Burlington 
schools is surprisingly tasty — or so it 
o those who recall the school 


Suzanne Lamphere, a 10-year veteran 
of the food program, remembers when 
C.P. Smith’s kitchen was stocked with two 
seasonings: salt and pepper. Pausing ii 


lunches of yesteryear. Today, many chefs her work, she gestured toward a shelf in 
bring culinary training into the school the kitchen where more than three dozen 
kitchen. More students are opting to eat spices were stacked three deep. During her 
school lunches — more than SO percent time here, she’s seen staggering changes in 
at the high school. On any given day, stu- food preparation, 
dents can choose among international cui- “It’s definitely more work," Lamphere 
sines such as Bosnian or Middle Eastern, said, “but the quality is better.” © 
or get grilled sandwiches and other dishes 
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Sail to Sale 

A Ferrisburgh farmer aims to bring Vermont food to urban markets by wind-powered barge 


FOR SMALL FARMERS, IF YOU'RE INVISIBLE, YOU'RE DEAD. , 

IFYOU CANT GET THE STORY DIET HERE ABORT WHAT YOU'RE DDING ... 1 
THEN THE SUPERMARKET WINS EVERY TIME. ! 

ERIK ANDRUS | 


T he hulking, unpainted plywood 
box that protrudes from an 
open-sided barn on Burroughs 
Farm Road in Ferrisburgh is 
just starting to look like a boat, if not an 
attractive one. But for farmer Erik Andrus, 
who conceived of the idea of building a 
19th-century-style, wind-powered cargo 
barge to transport locally grown food from 
the Champlain Valley to New York City, 
pretty isn’t the point. It’s all about function. 

“This is the kind of sailboat that will 
get you catcalls and jeers in certain types 
of marinas, but we decided we really don't 
care about that," Andrus says of his snub- 
nosed, flat-bottomed tub. “We’re not going 
out of our way to make it look ugly. We just 
want it to be as carbon neutral as we can.” 

Andrus’ sailing vessel is being built in 
the spirit of the Lake Champlain Maritime 
Museum’s replica schooner Lois McClure 
— albeit at “half the size and one 20th 
the budget,” he says. While this ship was 
never intended to be historically accurate 
like that one, it has its own educational 
purpose. What it lacks in sophistication 
and style, Andrus says, it will more than 
make up for in robustness, function and 

For the past year, Andrus has been 
working with his not-for-profit sponsor, 
the Willowell Foundation of Monkton, 
on a demonstration project called the 
Vermont Sail Freight Project. One goal is 
to teach local schoolkids and the public 
about how their food is produced and the 
vast amounts of fossil fuels expended in 
transporting it to market — and then show 
there's another way. 

As Andrus explains, water as a 
commercially viable means of transporting 
heavy cargo has been largely overlooked 
in discussions of sustainability. This 
demonstration project aims to show that 
what was viable once can be viable again. 

The 39-and-a-half-foot sail barge, 
which environmental author and activist 
Bill McKibben has dubbed “retro future" 
in its design, is being constructed on a 
shoestring budget of $15,000, most of 
which Andrus hopes to recoup through a 
Kickstarter campaign that ends this week. 
(As of last week, the campaign was within 
$500 of achieving its goal.) 

For now, Andrus’ short-term goal is to 
get the boat seaworthy and into the water 
by July 4, with a plan to bring 12 tons of 
Champlain Valley agricultural goods from 
Ferrisburgh to the Port of New York in 10 
days this September. Both McKibben and 
Roger Allbee, Vermont’s former secretary 


of agriculture, have expressed interest in 
riding that maiden voyage to NYC. 

In die longer term, Andrus would like 
to see the Vermont Sail Freight Project 
develop into a viable commercial venture 
on Lake Champlain and the Hudson River. 
By 2014, he envisions this and similar 
vessels routinely moving foodstuffs up and 
down Lake Champlain and the Hudson, 
possibly malting additional pickups and 
deliveries along the way. This summer, 
the vessel and its crew — when finished, it 
will sleep five — will practice hauling small 
cargo loads around Lake Champlain. 

Why build a wind-powered barge 
to educate the public about creating a 
sustainable food system? 

“I’ve always loved watercraft Some of 
the happiest memories I have were being 
in canoes and sailboats,” Andrus says. He 
sees the Vermont Sail Freight Project as a 
way of pairing his love of farming with his 
love of being on the water. “But as much as 
anything else, it’s about sustainability and 
resilience." 

Andrus envisions this barge, which 
is tentatively named Ceres — in Roman 
mythology, the goddess of fertility, 
agriculture and grain crops — as a floating 
farmers market of sorts, where vendors 


and customers would go down to the river 
to buy and sell wares. 

“For small farmers, if you're invisible, 
you’re dead,” Andrus says. “If you can’t get 
the story out there about what you're doing 
and why it matters to the wider world, then 
the supermarket wins every time.” 

For 21st-century Vermonters, it’s easy 
to forget that Burlington was once one of 
the largest timber ports in North America. 
Cargo barges like this one plied the waters 
between the Hudson River and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway for centuries before 
they were replaced by rail transport, then 
by trucking. 

Andrus’ is far from the first effort of its 
kind. The Vermont Sail Freight Project is a 
member of the Sail Transport Network, a 
global alliance of shippers, many of whom 
use centuries-old trade routes to transport 


cargo via wind-powered vessels. Andrus 
hopes his ship will meet up with similar * 
sailing ships in New York City so it can 5 
obtain food items from South America 6 
and Europe, such as sugar, coffee, olives o 
and chocolate, and transport them back to 5> 
Vermont. 

Already, Andrus has a tentative 
arrangement to connect in New York with S 
a French tall ship whose owners seek to g 
bring a large shipment of Vermont maple g 
syrup back to France. In exchange, the 5 
Ceres would take on a load of French 
wines and bring them to Vermont for sale. 
Adapting the model of fair-trade-certified 
goods, all these items might bear a label 
reading “Transported by Sail." ^ 

While the idea may sound 5 

preposterously retro to some, Andrus § 
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Sail to Sale 


insists sail transport is both logistically 
and economically feasible. 

“The English Thames barges, to which 
this is very similar to design, were cost- 
competitive with road and rail transport 
up until the 1970s, when they were driven 
out ofbusiness,” he says. “So it’s not as far- 
fetched an idea as you might think.” 

Lending a hand on the Vermont Sail 
Freight Project are Vergennes High 
School students working through the 
Willowell Foundation, which sponsors 
their alternative senior year. 

“We see this as a really' inspirational, 
community-driven project that has 
elements of the arts, education and the 
environment,” explains Hannah Mueller, 
the Willowell Foundation’s program 
manager. “This one cuts across class and 
political divides ... It’s not controversial 
at all. Everyone who hears about it gets it 
instantly.” 


the Andruses own and operate on 
their premises, utilizes a retained-heat 
brick oven that’s fired each day by a 
wheelbarrow full of slabwood. The couple 
bakes European-style loaves such as pain 
au levain, baguettes, batards and ciabatta, 
all of which come out with a distinctive 
brick-oven-baked crust. 

Bread and other rapidly perishable foods 
will seldom be aboard the Ceres. Loosely 
modeled on a 19th-century cargo vessel, it 
has three cargo holds but no refrigerators 
or compressors, which means nearly all 
the cargo must be shelf-stable for at least 
10 days. One hold may contain blocks of ice 
for preserving a limited amount of produce, 
such as apples and cabbages, Andrus says. 
However, his priority' is to make the vessel 
as eco-friendly and carbon neutral as 
possible. Even the sprit or rear mast will 
double as a hand-powered crane for lifting 
cargo on and off the ship. 



Last week, some of Mueller’s students 
visited Andrus’ farm for one of two knot- 
tying workshops led by New York City 
mariner Christin Ripley, who taught them 
about knots useful in sailing. Also lending 
a hand last week were fourth graders from 
Vergennes Union Elementary School; 
they helped construct a batch of 12-inch 
replicas of the barge, which will be given 
out to Kickstarter donors. 

Andrus is no stranger to heavy labor 
using old-fashioned methods. Since 
2006, he and his wife, Erica, have been 
farming 110 acres just outside Vergennes 
on land that’s been in continuous use 
since colonial days. Their diversified 
family farm employs many centuries-old 
technologies, including log skidders and 
plows that are powered by draft horses. 

About four years ago, the couple began 
experimenting with growing rice in 
paddies, and they now operate the largest 
wet-rice farm in the Northeast. Last year, 
they grew 2500 pounds, which Andrus 
notes is “not even close to capacity." He 
estimates that once the project is fully 
established, it should yield as much as 
24,000 pounds annually. 

Good Companion Bakery, which 


Because the Vermont Sail Freight 
Project isn’t bound by a slavish adherence 
to historical authenticity', the Ceres 
will be outfitted with modern nautical 
instrumentation, including a depth finder, 
GPS locator and an outboard engine, “just 

The project also relies on another 21st- 
century technology; the internet Food 
vendors and buyers will be able to go online, 
identify the types and quantities of goods 
they’re interested in, then go down to the 
river and meet the barge when it arrives. 

“It’s kind of like Amazon.com, only 
much slower, less convenient and a much 
smaller range of stuff,” Andrus jokes. “But 
we still think people will go for it." 

Needless to say, the Sail Freight Project 
isn’t as much about convenience as it is 
about long-term energy resilience and food 
sustainability. But Andrus thinks its old- 
time novelty could encourage consumers 
to think beyond the supermarket, 
appealing to their imaginations in a way 
dire warnings do not. 

“It’s kind of a soft touch,” he says of the 
project. “We don’t have to bang people over 
the head and say, You've got to stop using 
your SUV or we’re all going to die’” © 
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5/1 WED Vermont Stage Company: “Good People" (5/1 -1 2) @ FlynnSpace 
5/3 FRI MOMIX: “Botanica” @ Flynn MainStage 
5/3 FRI Chris Smither @ UVM Recital Hall 

5/4 SAT Vermont Symphony Orchestra: “Masterworks 5” @ Flynn MainStage 
5/4 SAT Gallery Exhibit: Hal Mayforth: “Subversive in His Own Little Way” 

(Saturdays through 5/11)0 Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 

5/5 SUN Vermont Youth Orchestra Spring Concert © Flynn MainStage 

5/9 THU “The Witches” (5/9-1 9) © Main Street Landing Black Box Theatre 

5/1 1 SAT The Heckhounds @ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, Flynn Center 

5/11 SAT ME2/strings@ UVM Recital Hall 

5/1 2 SUN Orlana Singers © The Cathedral Church of St. Paul 

5/13 MON Broadway National Tour: “Dreamgirls" @ Flynn MainStage 

5/14 TUE FREE FILM: “The Revolutionary Optimists" @ FlynnSpace 

5/17 FRI Kids' RehabGYM Benefit Concert featuring Phil Abair Band, 

Stark Whitey, and Jason Lowe @ FlynnSpace 
5/1 8 SAT Burlington Chamber Orchestra @ McCarthy Arts Center at Saint Michael’s 
College 

5/22 WED An Intimate Evening with Jody Albright and a fabulous band! 

(live recording) @ FlynnSpace 
5/24 FRI Aaron Neville @ Flynn MainStage 

5/24 FRI Divas Do Good: An Event to Benefit Vermont Works for Women 

© FlynnSpace 

5/24 FRI Strange Creek Campout Festival © Camp Kee-wanee, Greenfield, MA 
5/27 MON An Evening of Cabaret with FlynnArts @ FlynnSpace 
5/29 WED Flynn Show Choirs: Teens, Selects, & Juniors (5/29-30) 

@ FlynnSpace 

5/31 FRI Burlington Discover Jazz Festival: John Scofield & Dr. Lonnie 
Smith Trio (Double Bill) @ Flynn MainStage 


AARON NEVILLE 5/24 DR. LONNIE SMITH TRIO 5/31 
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Branford Marsalis Quartet • Eiiane Elias • Barrington Levy • The Soul Rebels • 

Ivan Neville's Dumpstaphunk • Poncho Sanchez and His Latin Band featuring Ray Vega 
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Pressing Forward 

As the demand for hard cider surges, the industry organizes by corin hirsch 


F inding Citizen Cider isn’t easy. 
But on a recent Friday night, 
dozens of people undertake the 
search, for the company’s weekly 
cider-tasting party. First they find the 
wooden sign in Essex's Fort Ethan Allen 
that reads “Drink Cider”; then they push 
open a heavy wooden door at the back of 
the building and enter a room that feels 
like a speakeasy, filled with the smell of 
fermenting apples. People cluster around a 
long wooden bar, glasses of cider in hand. 
The twangy sound of the Hackensaw Boys 
blasts from speakers overhead. 

Five years ago, it would have been hard 
to imagine a crowd flocking to a bar that 
served only hard cider. The drink has long 
been seen as the awkward cousin of craft 
beer, particularly in the state with the most 
breweries per capita. For a couple of de- 
cades, Woodchuck Hard Cider — founded 
in 1991 — was the only Vermont cider with 
a high profile. The last two years, though, 
have seen a surge in artisan producers bent 
on resurrecting the region’s centuries-old 
cider-making tradition. They’re turning 
out artisanal sparkling, hard and ice ciders 
that run the gamut of styles and flavors, 
from flat to sparkling, sweet to bone dry. 

Sales of U.S. hard ciders have tripled 
since 2007 — to roughly $600 million 
last year, according to market-analyst 
firm IBISWorld — and major beverage 
giants such as Carlsberg, MillerCoors and 
Anheuser-Busch have all introduced their 
own versions. For the first time since the 
1800s, cider makers are a force to be reck- 
oned with. With that growth have come 
both expanded opportunity and the need 
to organize — especially against a federal 
tax rule that keeps margins down and 
checks growth. 

Hard cider’s rise in popularity is em- 
bodied by Citizen Cider. Its Friday-night 
shindigs take place in the converted grain 
warehouse where three friends — a wine 
retailer, a chemist and a farmer — began 
making cider two years ago, using a sal- 
vaged 1950s apple press and fruit from 
Middlebury’s Happy Valley Orchard. Their 
aim was to create a drink that fused the 
best qualities of Champagne and slightly 
effervescent Vinho Verde. The result was 
the inaugural 5000-gallon batch of Unified 
Press, their signature cider. 

Now Kris Nelson, Bryan Holmes and 
Justin Heilenbach have quit their former 
day jobs and are sendingbottles and kegs of 
their fizzy, bright Unified Press all over the 
state. "It's been a whirlwind," says Nelson, 



WE PICKUP NEW ACCOUNTS EVERY DAY. 

I GUESS WE HIT IT AT A REALLY GOOD TIME. 

KRIS NELSON, CITIZEN CIDER 


who left a wine-industry job to make 180 retail stores and poured from 40 taps 
cider deliveries. This year, the company’s across the state. “We pick up new accounts 
production will jump almost six-fold from every day," Nelson says. “I guess we hit it at 
its first batch; Citizen Cider is now sold in a really good time.” 


This is cider’s moment, and there are 
no signs it’s going to end. 

Though Nelson can’t pinpoint the 
conversation that led to launching Citizen 
Cider, he says he had an epiphany of sorts 
four years ago while 
reading The Botany of 
Desire, food writer 
Michael Pollan’s 
seminal book. In a 
chapter on apples. 

Pollan makes men- 
tion of New England’s 
erstwhile thriving hard- 
cider industry. In those days, some colo- 
nists — even children — imbibed up to 40 
gallons each of the low-alcohol drink every 
year. “I was thinking. Where could this have 
disappeared to?’ Nelson says. 

He chatted with Heilenbach, who 
at the time was living in Oregon, where 
cider production was beginning to flour- 
ish. As the friends sampled artisan ciders 
from both the U.S. and abroad, some with 
wine-like qualities. Nelson remembers 
thinking, “Wow, there’s something to this. 
You can drink lots of [cider], it goes with a 
lot of different foods, and it’s not cloyingly 
sweet,” he says. “That’s kind of how things 
got started.” 

When The Botany of Desire was made 
into a documentary, a segment on apples 
was filmed at Poverty Lane Orchards & 
Farnum Hill Ciders in Lebanon, N.H., 
about a mile from the Vermont border. 
This is the 80-acre domain of grower 
Stephen Wood, an iconoclast whom many 
young cider makers, including Nelson, cite 
as a mentor and influence, something of an 
industry uncle. 

Wood has been tending orchards 
= since the 1970s, when he took over apple 
: production on his family’s farm while 
3 continuing his studies in medieval history 
l at Harvard. The business flourished for 
\ some years, but by the early 1990s Wood's 
? profits languished as consumers turned to 
the uniform fruit sold by wholesalers — 
think waxy, shiny Delicious apples. Wood 
and his wife, Louisa Spencer, began plant- 
ing heirloom apple varieties with unusual 
names such as Esopus Spitzenburg and 
Ribston Pippin. 

“I started growing these weird apples, 
scrounging around England and France," 
Wood says. He also planted “difficult” va- 
rieties that were almost inedible on their 
own, yet ideal for making ciders with the 
aromatic and tannic qualities of wine. 
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Pressing Forward «p.4i 

Twenty years ago, hard cider wasn't 
an easy sell. In 1994, Wood’s friends Terry 
and Judy Maloney of West County Cider 
in western Massachusetts organized an 
event called Cider Days. (Terry Maloney 
has since passed away.) Wood joined those 
early efforts, and the event grew slowly 
over the years, attracting “the few cider 
makers in the world," he recalls. “This was 
really before the market started to roll, and 
even though there was always muttering 
about regional or national associations, it 
would have been a little goofy to form one 
back then." 


abv (alcohol by volume) hits 7 percent or 
higher, cider is taxed as wine. 

Muddling things further, when ci- 
der’s carbonation levels rise above 39 
percent by volume, the drink gets hit 
with a federal Champagne-like “luxury" 
tax of $3.30 per gallon — far higher 
than that imposed on beer or wine. Yet, 
as some cider makers have learned, 
American consumers prefer “fizzier” 
cider. The result is a Catch-22: When 
manufacturers keep their drink within 
federal C02 parameters, they have to 
work extra hard to market a “still” prod- 



As the farm-to-table movement 
blossomed, so did consumers’ interest 
in cider. Three years ago, the swell- 
ing number of cider makers inspired 
Wood and a few others to organize a 
much larger version of Cider Days: 
CiderCon. Forty producers attended the 
first conference in Chicago, where they 
exchanged ideas and began to organize 
around a shared, pressing concern: 
cider’s awkward, undefined position 
within the federal tax code, which leaves 
it susceptible to a higher tax burden than 
other alcoholic beverages. 

When the Federal Alcohol 
Administration was formed in 1935, it 
created a tax structure for alcohol that 
didn't include hard cider. As of the first 
CiderCon, those rules hadn't been up- 
dated. As Nelson of Citizen Cider puts 
it, “The whole industry is geared toward 
beer, wine and liquor,” with a hole in the 
legislative language where cider — argu- 
ably America's oldest alcoholic beverage 
— should be. 

Since cider’s alcohol level fluctuates 
with each vintage’s sugar content, it’s 
sometimes classified as beer, which is 
taxed at a lower rate than wine. When its 


uct. When they don't, they get hit with 
extra taxes that increase the cider’s 
price and cut into margins. 

The third CiderCon this past winter — 
attended by 300 cider makers — saw two 
breakthroughs on this policy front. 

First, participants decided formally 
to band together as the United States 
Association of Cider Makers (USACM). 
Second, they finally managed to jump- 
start legislation to change the tax code. 
Last month, Sen. Charles Schumer (D- 
N.Y) introduced the CIDER Act — the 
acronym stands for Cider, Investment 
& Development through Excise tax 
Reduction. Its aim is to “modernize 
the definition for hard apple and pear 
cider," as Schumer's office puts it, by 
increasing the permitted alcohol level 
to 8.5 percent and the permitted CO, 
levels to a European Union standard of 
6.4 grams per liter. 

By most accounts, Wood was in- 
strumental in needling the senator to 
write and introduce the legislation. 
(A rep for Vermont Sen. Patrick Leahy 
says that the senator helped co-author 
the legislation and will co-sponsor the 
bill.) “You can’t build a business on the 




assumption that you can dance on the 
edge of federal legislation,” Wood says. 
“If you want this industry to grow, you 
need to take away the luxury tax that is 
the nub of the law. We’ve been working 
crazy hard on this." 

In Europe, Wood points out, hard cider 
has long been a staple of bars, restaurants 
and home kitchens, and carbonation levels 
may be much higher. Changing the law in 
the U.S. will enable domestic cider makers 
to compete overseas, as well as grant- 
ing them greater freedom of expression, 
Wood points out 


IFYOU WANITHIS 
INDUSTRY TO GROW, 

YOU NEED TO 
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LUXURY TAX 
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OF TREE! 

STEPHEN WOOD 


The code change could be a boon 
to tiny-but-growing producers such as 
Whetstone CiderWorks, the 2-year- 
old company in Marlboro, Vt., run by 
husband and wife Jason and Lauren 
MacArthur. Jason MacArthur began 
making cider after a trip to study wine 
making in France. “When he came 
back [to Vermont], he realized that this 
wasn't a great place to make wine, but 
there was this rich tradition of making 
cider," explains Lauren MacArthur. 

After turning out their own batches for 
years, the couple went commercial in 2010 
with their first 400 gallons of cider. Both 
still have full-time jobs — he’s a carpenter, 
she’s a stay-at-home mom. In their base- 
ment, they turn apples from Scott Farm in 
Dummerston into a quartet of sparkling 
ciders that have the dry, biscuity, nutty 
qualities of Old World white wines and 
Champagne. 

In fact, the MacArthurs are currently 
working on a cider using the methode 
champenoise, the traditional Champagne- 
making technique that involves aging the 
cider sur lie, or on its spent yeast, to add 
another layer of flavor. 

“It's very dry, and it’s just got that 


lovely Champagne quality,” says Lauren of 
the cider, which will probably be released 
this summer. 

And it will almost certainly get hit 
with the Champagne tax. "People expect 
carbonation and are disappointed by low 
levels," she says. “[The tax] is frustrating 
and sort of a bummer.” 

The legislative and organizational 
efforts of USACM have united small pro- 
ducers such as Wood and Nelson with 
bigger ones such as Middlebury’s Vermont 
Hard Cider Company, which makes 
Woodchuck. “It’s taken time to figure out 
that we can actually work together," Wood 
says. “It’s something like the guy who 
makes a few barrels of triple IPA talking to 
Anheuser-Busch and finding out that we 
really like each other.” 

Vermont Hard Cider Company is expe- 
riencing its own meteoric growth, which 
was 25 percent per year even before its 
multimillion-dollar sale to Ireland- and 
UK-based C&C Group last fall. Regardless 
of size, “It's important to get our common 
goals together,” says Dan Rowell, the 
company’s CFO and board member and 
treasurer of USACM. 

Rowell also offers some perspec- 
tive on the cider industry. “Right now, 
it is two-tenths to 1 percent of the beer 
market in the U.S. We’re hoping to go 
from tiny to small,” he jokes. “Cider 
could reach 1 percent of the beer market 
someday." 

At Famum Hill, Wood says he’s been 
making 15,000 gallons of cider per year 
“forever," and that number probably won't 
change. “I don’t want to grow, particularly. 
I’m still trying to make sense of an or- 
chard,” he says. “But we can’t put stuff in 
a bottle fast enough." 

As his market continues to spread from 
state to state, Wood suggests he might 
tinker with price. 'We’re examining prices 
for our kegs in New York, in Boston,” he 
says. “It’s hard, though, because people 
who love your stuff might not be able to 
afford it anymore." 

Meanwhile, back at Citizen Cider, the 
Friday-night tastings have expanded to 
several nights during the week, and the 
owners have added a cider fermented with 
blueberries, another with cranberries, and 
yet another flavored with hops. They've 
built a larger production facility' at Happy 
Valley Orchard, too. 

The growth “does feel fast sometimes,” 
Nelson concedes. ‘We’re opening up to 
the thrill of it, but we’re still figuring it out 
as we go.”© 
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international farm to table 
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2013 Vermont Restaurant Week! 


Directly sourced from our friends at La Red Cuaconejo cacao cooperative 
in the Dominican Republic, Chef Birong will integrate organic cacao into 
each and every dish in a unique way. 
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Braised Short Rib, cinnamon, 
red wine, cacao, yucca fritters 


Chocolate Fettuccine, 
mushroom ragout, pecorino 
Mayan Sipping Chocolate 
Citrus Tart with cacao crust 


Reservations recommended. To view our complete menu, visit 3squarescafe.com 
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Going the Distance 

Book review: Some Far Country by Partridge Boswell 


W oodstock poet Partridge 
Boswell’s debut collection 
is titled Some Far Country, 
which raises a question 
right from the start. Are these poems 
about a desire for distance, a longing to 
escape to “some far country” of the mind 
or geography? Or are they about being 
consigned to distance, banished? 

Readers of Boswell’s precise, lumi- 
nous poems will find both meanings in 
evidence, as well as 
every possible con- 
ception of distance. 

Even “Distances,” 
which appears about a third of the way 
through the book's 51 poems, is only 
ostensibly about two college kids whose 
car runs out of gas at night in a remote 
Idaho town. In the second couplet, 
other voice sounding like the poet’s 
begins commenting on the way the lines 
look on the page — “identically parallel 
as twin chromosomes" — which encourages the reader to step 
back and look, too. Each voice seems to carry on in alternating 
stanzas until, before the reader can quite realize it, they have 
blended into one. 

It’s a bit like a musical resolution in words, and Boswell 
has been a regional leader in both realms. He has worked 
as director of the Lebanon Opera House in New Hampshire 
and as an organizer of Bookstock, the annual literary festival 
in Woodstock. Currently he's a managing editor at Harbor 
Mountain Press in Brownsville, whose director, Peter Money, 
first encouraged Boswell to submit his collection for a new but 
significant poetry award, the Grolier Discover)' Award. Some 
Far Country won. 

The award was inaugurated in 2011 by Ifeanyi Menkiti, a 
Nigerian poet who owns the Grolier Poetry Book Shop in 
Cambridge, Mass. — one of the country's oldest and most 
revered — and the honor comes with publication by the book- 
store’s own press. In his introduction, Menkiti writes that 
Boswell “bears witness to the understanding that the world is 
ultimately one.” At the same time, he notes the poet's "land- 
scape of... emotional separation.” 

This quiet contradiction plays out particularly when 
Boswell's speakers and subjects travel to geographically dis- 
tant countries, including the Central African Republic and 
Iraq. In “The Documentarists,” “young Americans” arrive in 
Sierra Leone to gather footage for a documentary about child 
soldiers. The moral horror of the story of one boy named 
Mohammed, who “saw his parents cut down with a violence 



grolierpoetrybookshop.org 


/ so indiscriminate their killer van- 
ished / leaving only the weapon’s arc 
in air,” is complicated by the morally 
questionable way in which his narra- 
tive was obtained. “Above all funda- 
mental to let woodsmoke cloud every 
motive for why [the Americans] had 
come,” Boswell writes. 

The world is decidedly not “one” 
in several poems about family life, 
where spouses often necessarily 
occupy different spheres while jug- 
gling care of the children. (Boswell 
has four.) The speaker of “Never the 
Twain" observes, as if from above, 
his “safe house / roof now googlable 
from space — / remember that 
place?” while waiting for his wife to 
“return from your / separate well-lit 
country / after you’ve cleared their 
tables / collected tips.” Echoes of 
Hemingway's solitary waiter in “A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place" — and, in 
the title, of Kipling (“East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet”) — serve only to increase the poem’s 
sense of unbridgeable distance. 

"The Documentarists” is written in free verse with one jaw- 
dropping line break; “Never the Twain” is composed of tercets. 
Some Far Country seems to explore every possible modern 
verse form. When Boswell opts for stanzas, they rarely contain 
end rhymes or even a meter — at least, one with a recognizable 
foot. Nevertheless, what Menkiti calls Boswell’s “patterns of 
song” are there, in the jazzy alliteration of lines such as "pass 
synecdoches of sound / around the smokesweet room” (from 
“Woman who hates jazz nevertheless”) or the simplicity of this 
final, grieving stanza of “Still”: “we gather and sit / in silence 
on your hill / this is how much / we love you still.” (Boswell 
dedicated the book to his wife, Polly Davenport, who died in 
2011 .) 

Boswell often drops punctuation, too, creating run-on 
stories in verse form and using instead of “and” (or, oc- 
casionally, both in the same poem). Both tendencies might be 
chalked up to a kind of tightly wound intensity in his writing, 
which is evident in “Scharp, slyttyng & frotyng,” a poem about 
writing poems: 


a key to release this world's energy 
some days quatrain others couplet 
some rhyme with cheeky bastard 

others monologue in extended 
hexameter ft gambol off leaving 
the bed unmade the page bereft 




DISTANCES 


Travelling at night so our engine wouldn't overheat 
we ran out of gas in a one-bar town in central Idaho 

although now I've noticed the preceding two lines 
are precisely the same length, not approximately but 

abruptly at the end of a fenced stretch of military land 
we emerged from the car like chrysalides after a week 

identically parallel as twin chromosomes holed up in 
pine-knotted kabins or kottages, driving me mad one 

fermented in a rank vat, two car-camping college kids 
devoid of personal hygiene, the air there was splendid 

moment with imprecision, refreshing the way those last 
two came together. I couldn’t have planned it better how 

the barkeep (an off-duty sheriff) spared us a gallon or 
two in the moon-shade of a great cottonwood outside 

the bar contained in estimation fifty characters more or 
less. Maps made it nearly impossible to exact exactitude 

in that one-bar town with the perfect air, if not for the 
sweet man behind the counter who was willing to stop 

measuring with a busted odometer the right distance 
from nowhere, we could just as easily have ended up 



pouring drinks long enough to put our mephitic young 
carcasses back on the road again. Or we could have run 

out of fuel there with everyone home in bed and 
found that where we arrived was where we were. 


The poem’s title comes from a 14th-century scholar's disparaging description of 
the speech of northern Englishmen (thank you, Google). The scholar was a south- 
ern Englishman; possibly, the irony of using language to distance oneself from one’s 
own countrymen appealed to Boswell. 

Occasional opacity, however, is more than balanced by beautifully evocative writ- 
ing. “Midsummer Dance” describes the whirling couples depicted in the early-20th- 
century painting of the same name by Swedish artist Anders Zorn as “curfewless 
leaves / swept by cyclones of song.” The speaker of "The Mission,” standing at the 
comer of Seventh Avenue and 53rd Street in New York, is “swaddled by the savory 
flatulence of all-nite delis.” In “Mangrove,” vacation in a Florida-like place 

Seems it always ends this way: returning alone 

through tangled trees in slanted light, family gone 
on ahead, willing pack mule of towels and 

sand-caked toys, sandal slap of boardwalk slats 

absorbed by the low canopy. Vacation’s headlong 

extinction slows. Joy-ride cyclists coast past, 

clock hands of crank arms backpedaling 

in gearless innocence. I pause at intervals 
and let the trees breathe for me. 

Reviews of poetry always seem to end as a mere measure of the gap between 
what the critic can say and what a poet of Boswell’s capacity can conjure. When it 
comes to that kind of distance, the odometer, as Boswell writes in “Distances,” is 
busted. ® 
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fiD Cacao Rush 

- J SSUE Matt Birong of 3 Squares makes Vermont farm-to-table international 

BY ALICE LEVITT 



W hat happens to a 
Vermonter when he tries 
to leave the Dominican 
Republic with nothing but 
20 kilos and a hunting knife in his bag? 
He’s detained — but only briefly, because 
the contents of the bag are pure cacao. 

“I got held up in the back room, but 
pretty soon they were laughing at this 
crazy gringo going home and making 
chocolate,” says Matt Birong a day after 
his adventure with customs. 

The chef-owner of 3 Squares in 
Vergennes was on his second journey to 
the DR to visit El Guineal, site of an 1100- 
acre preserve that currently includes 
about 25 acres devoted to growing cacao. 
Birong is an investor in the farm, which 
employs between 10 and 20 members of 
the high-altitude, rural community. 

Though the food miles certainly don’t 
qualify the beans as locavore, Birong’s 
use of them is farm-to-table direct sourc- 
ing at its purest. He cut many of the pods 
from the tree himself before bringing the 
fermented, dried cacao home to use in a 
special menu for Vermont Restaurant 
Week. During that week — actually 10 
days, April 26 to May 5 — Birong will 
roast, clean and process the beans and 
transform them into not just sweets 
such as flan and house truffles but also 
braises and crusts on savory dishes. 

Birong says previous restaurant 
weeks have inspired him to flex his cu- 
linary muscles with fine-dining dinner 
menus featuring Mexican, Cajun and 
French cuisine. His cacao menu pre- 
views his new obsession. 

“You kind of have to stay inspired 
when you’re a chef. Stagnation is death 
— when you get bored, your menu and 
business get boring,” Birong says. And 
chocolate is inspiring him, big-time: 
“I’ve never had one single ingredient 
captivate me so much since I got in- 
volved in this last year," he adds. 

“This” is the farm Birong bought 
into last July. It’s part of the first private 


reserve in the Dominican Republic, a 
conservation project stretching over 
20,000 acres of mountainous land, and 
it’s a tribute to an unlikely connection 
between landlocked Vermont and the 
Caribbean nation. Those locales are 


the summer and winter homes, respec- 
tively, of a rare bird called BicknelPs 
Thrush. 

With climate change and mercury de- 
posits endangering the thrush’s moun- 
tain habitats, conservationists ramped 


I up their efforts to establish a wintertime 
| preserve for the bird, 
g Grant aid came from the U.S. Fish & 
” Wildlife Service, among others. Vermont 
Center for Ecostudies (VCE) is in charge 
of the ornithological aspects. 

The Adirondack-based Eddy 
Foundation purchased the property 
to create an ecological corridor, along 
with Jaime and Jesus Moreno, known 
as the Dominican Ben & Jerry for their 
240-store ice cream brand, Helados 
Bon. In addition to funding the project 
and maintaining a hands-on presence at 
the preserve, the Morenos have debuted 
a flavor called Choco Maple, combin- 
ing their local, organic chocolate and 
macadamias with Vermont maple. Sales 
will raise funds for Consorcio Ambiental 
Dominicano, a conservationist nongov- 
ernmental organization, . 

Charles Kerchner, a Vermont forest- 
carbon specialist and PhD candidate, is 
project coordinator of the Two Worlds— 
One Bird alliance, organizing everything 
from grant writing to construction of a 
farmhouse in El Guineal, where a head 
staffer will give the property 24-hour 
care. Vermont foodies may recognize 
Kerchner’s name from a chocolate pack- 
age. The environmentalist began selling 
his Kerchner Artisan Chocolate bars in 
2011 at the Burlington winter farmers 
market. 

With his packed travel schedule of 
shuttling between Vermont and the DR, 
Kerchner (whose business is not an in- 
vestor in the farm) found it increasingly 
difficult to find the time to make choco- 
late. Fortunately, his best friend is a chef 
— and that’s how Birong got involved. 

Since November, Birong has manu- 
factured the small-batch, bean-to-bar 
Project Reserva bars, now sold only 
at 3 Squares and the University of 
Vermont’s Dudley H. Davis Center. 
He uses beans from a chocolate 
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Main Squeeze 

CHEF MICHEL MAHE'S LATEST 
OPENS IN VERGENNES 
“I think every town needs 
a meeting place; a little 
pub where it’s no big deal, 
when you say, ‘Let’s not 
cook at home,’ to have a 
burger and flatbread, not a 
big night out,” michel mahe 
says. "Every town needs 


one, and I think we’ll put 
one in every major town in 
Vermont.” 

Already owner of the 

BEARDED FROG and BOBCAT CAFE 

& brewery, Mahe opened 
just such a neighborhood 
pub last Thursday at 161 
Main Street in Vergennes. 
Retaining the name of 


previous occupant park 
squeeze, the two-floor, 60 - 
seat restaurant is designed 
to draw a mix of locals and 
the vacation crowd. 

The funky ambiance 
will be key. The top floor 
includes a bar that serves 
cocktails made with a 
different fresh-squeezed 
juice each day. The brick 
walls are covered in 
artwork: metalwork from 
Burlington’s Kat Clear; a 
wall-hung sculpture of a 
tattooed rhinoceros from 
Panton’s Eben Markowski; 
and a taxidermy moose 
head named Bullwinkle 
transported from Mahe’s 
now-closed Vergennes bar, 
the Up Top Tavern. 

The menu suits the 
eclectic decor. Starters 
range from mozzarella- 
and-basil risotto balls to 
adobo-pork turnovers to 
poutine and wings. Grilled 
flatbreads and burgers 
come in several varieties, 


including the Squeeze 
Burger topped with pickled 
onions, roasted red pep- 
pers, dressed greens, bacon, 
Grafton cheddar and a fried 

egg- 

The rest of the menu 
includes salads, entrees 
and a number of pasta 
dishes, including Iinguine 
and homemade meatballs. 
Desserts, prepared by next 

DOOR BAKERY chef JESSE LAUER, 

include coconut-lime pud- 
ding and a brownie parfait. 

Mahe plans his next ex- 
pansion for fall, when he'll 
open an as-yet-unnamed 
restaurant in Middlebury, 
in the former Jackson’s on 
the River space on Bakery 
Lane. There, Mahe says, 
he’ll serve “local hangout 
stuff,” similar to the food at 
the Park Squeeze, along- 
side a "Black Sheep-level 
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Not a day spa. A 'Make a Day of It' Spa! 

(...and just 15 minutes from Burfngton.) 

Every Spa or Salon treatment at Spa at The Essex includes complimentary 
ad-day use of all our facilities, including Indoor & Outdoor Pools, Saunas, 
Steam Rooms, Relaxation Lounges, Fitness Center, and Outdoor Hot Tub. 



Exclusive SEVENDAYS Wellness Special! Enjoy a 50-Minute Custom Massage, 
Spa Lunch, and 10% discount on all retail products... all for just $100’! 


Call 802-764-1452 to reserve your 'me' time today. 
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cooperative called La Red in Los 
Pajones, with which Kerchner began 
working as a Peace Corps volunteer 
in 2001. Birong will continue to draw 
on La Red’s trinitario beans for the 70 
percent cacao bars, which boast notes 
of cherry and citrus. 

Why is Birong so enraptured with 
chocolate? To demonstrate, he asks a 
staffer to steam up a cup of Mayan sip- 
ping chocolate, latte style. “It’s almost 
like a drug,” says Birong of the drink, 
which was used by the ancient Maya in 
religious rituals and as medicine. “The 
sipping chocolate gets you high, like an 
endorphin buzz. The first time I made 
it, I drank about four or five ounces, 
and I really started to get that ritualistic 


component to this. It’s a warm-body 
feeling.” 

It’s also delicious. Using a traditional 
recipe, Birong combines trinitario beans 
with numerous ingredients, including 
rosebuds, rosewater, orange-blossom 
water, cinnamon and aniseed. The 
foamy drink reveals new flavors with 
every sip. Even its texture transforms 
over time, from frothy to heavy. 

The sipping chocolate, which is 
on 3 Squares’ Restaurant Week menu 
as a dessert option, is the first of what 
Birong hopes will be a full program of 
cacao drinks. He and his sous-chefs, 
Mona Sullivan and Eric Montgomery, 
are working to develop five or six such 
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places around,” Merrill says 
— and burgers, which will 
remain a SoRo staple 


If the space can host 
a fresh concept, it won’t 
come from the Skinny 


The centerpiece of the 
kitchen will be a wood-fired 
oven, which the staff will use 
in novel ways — for instance, 
to prepare the building 
blocks of a clam chowder. 
Merrill explains: “We'll roast 
the clams and the mirepoix, 
give the bacon a crispy edge 
and toast the herbs for smoky 

Two things that oven 
won’t be used for are pizza — 
“There’s way too many pizza 


Repro-Wortliy 

WORTHY BURGER TO OPEN 
SECOND LOCATION IN 
WOODSTOCK 

Growing pains aren’t always 
a bad thing. Barely a year 
after opening a burger-and- 
craft-beer joint in an 1800s 
former railroad freight 
house in South Royalton, the 
partners behind the worthy 
burger plan to open a second 
spot in Woodstock this 

The WORTHY KITCHEN Will 

inhabit the old East Ender 
Restaurant at 442 Woodstock 
Road, says executive chef 
jason Merrill. He describes 
the new restaurant as a 
“craft-beer diner” and a test 
kitchen for a constellation of 
spin-off businesses. 

Merrill, who is again 
partnering with gave 
brodrick and KURT lessard. 
says that the Worthy 
Burger’s cozy kitchen 
couldn't sate an increasing 
demand for their catering. 
“We needed a commissary 
to make this place stay 
alive,” says Merrill, who has 
scouted a spot for months. 
“We thought it would end 
up in the back of some 
warehouse somewhere, but 
we then found this space 
and thought it was perfect.” 
The airy East Ender, twice 
the size of the Worthy 
Burger, closed in 20li. 

Merrill thinks the Worthy 
Kitchen's formula — casual, 
farm-to-table dishes and 
unique craft beers — will 
prove a good match for 
the town. “We know that 
Woodstock needs this kind of 
restaurant,” he says. 

The Worthy Kitchen will 
serve as a lab for various 
concepts the trio is working 
on. Like that of its sister 
restaurant, the menu will be 
limited to "five or six items,” 
mostly rotating specials. 
Among them might be the 


Worthy 'Wich — a sandwich 
of the day on house-baked 
bread; Worthy Noodles — 
creative variations on 
ramen; and fresh fish 
specials. (Merrill, who used 
to chef at Woodstock’s 

JACKSON HOUSE INN, Works 
with WOOD MOUNTAIN FISH.) 

Expect one or more of these 
new concepts to be spun off 
into more brick-and-mortar 
locations around Vermont, 
Merrill adds. 

The Worthy Kitchen 
will “highlight an animal 
or farm each week,” such 
as ducks from kiss the cow 
farm. Those, Merrill suggests, 
“might end up in smoked- 
duck carbonara.” 


Entrees 
& Exits 

AIRPORT CLASSIC CLOSES: NEW 
NOONIE; WAITSFIELD CLOSURES 
After 21 years in business, one 
flight up at the Burlington 
International Airport will 
close at the end of April. 

Airport director Gene 
Richards says business has 
been down since 9/11, when 
he saw a drastic downturn in 
families bringing their kids to 
eat and watch planes take off. 
In addition, Richards says, 
One Flight Up owner chuck 
rolecek closed his two BTV 
kiosks in the north and south 
terminals, now making way 


expressed no interest in 
the soon-to-be-empty spot, 
Richards says. 


Chittenden County fans 
of "Purple’s Pleasure” and 
the “Turkadilly” no longer 
need to travel to Middlebury 
for a taste, bryan and jenny 
phelps opened their second 
noonie deli at 1 Market Place 
in Essex in late March. The 
deli’s signature freshly baked 
bread comes from whole- 
saler baker’s dozen, across the 
street from the new store. 


And Mad River Valley fans 
of the purple moon pub and 
easy street cafe in Waitsfield 
have one last chance to enjoy 
both before they shuffle off 


for expanded Hudson News. 

Richards says he has 
quietly advertised the One 
Flight Up space to restaura- 
teurs for about six months. 
“We really got no interest,” 
he says, blaming livable-wage 
laws and an old-fashioned 
kitchen that would likely 
require a $250,000 invest- 
ment to modernize. 

“Everything has a life, 
and 21 years is an amazing 
achievement," Richards says. 
“I hope there’s an opportu- 
nity to do something else [in 
the space]. I’m optimistic 
that there will be.” 


this mortal coil. The pair of 
restaurants will have their 
last hurrah on Saturday, 

April 27, offering discounted 
drinks, live music and a 
limited menu. 

According to the busi- 
nesses’ Facebook page, 

“The recession has had a 
significant impact on retail 
businesses in the Mad River 
Valley, and we were no 
exception.” The Purple Moon 
Pub will continue to offer 
off-site bar-catering services 
through summer 2013. 
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beverages, including a “bitter-choco- 
late, almond-milk, iced-tea thing” and 
hot chocolate with a shot of espresso, 
which Birong has been referring to as 
the “Mayan speedball.” 

His freshly made truffle packs a simi- 
lar punch. The velvety chocolate, made 
from La Red’s trinitario until Birong can 
process his own trinitario and criollo 
beans, is cut with little more than boiled 
cream, then rolled in pieces of his own 
macadamias. The beans, far more com- 
plex than the hardy forastero varietal 
used in most American chocolate, 
change with each bite. The first is floral, 
which gives way to a meaty taste, then 
one of grass, ending with a flavor almost 
identical to that of strawberry yogurt. 


Eaten unprocessed, the nibs of the 
trinitario are distinctly tannic. Criollo 
nibs are nutty, with an intense, tobacco- 
like aftertaste. To take full advantage of 
the beans’ natural bouquet, Birong is 
using nibs in a number of his Restaurant 
Week dishes. 

Snapper or grouper will be 
crusted in criollo, then served with 
mango slaw and tostones. Tangy 
ceviche will be deepened with a ca- 
cao-nib cracker. Even a simple salad 
of field greens will be dressed up with 
vanilla-Key-lime vinaigrette, then 
intensified with a goat-cheese-cacao- 
nib fritter. 







We’ve been placing traditional display ads in 
Seven Days for five years now and have a great 
relationship with our sales rep, Colby. When he 
approached us about being the presenting sponsors 
of Vermont Restaurant Week, we knew it was a 
great opportunity for our organization — because it 
perfectly aligns with our mission. 


For the past three years, we’ve participated in 
and helped Vermont Restaurant Week expand 
throughout the state, support local businesses 
during a time of year that’s typically slow and raise 
money for the Vermont Foodbank — something that 
our staff is very proud of. 


Retween our display advertising and presenting 
sponsorship of Restaurant Week, we believe that 
we have not only strengthened our position in the 
market, but also served the community. We love the 
partnership we’ve established with Seven Days and 
look forward to the 2013 Vermont Restaurant Week. 


KYLIE WEBSTER & LORI CROWLEY 

Vermont Federal Credit Union 
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Cacao Rush «p so 

If those dishes sound straight out of 
the DR, then Birong has achieved his 
goal. “I wanted [some of the dishes] to 
represent the origins of the cacao, to sort 
of respect where it came from,” he says. 

The menu’s Central American flavors 
aren’t limited to Hispaniola. A chicken 
enchilada will appear as an appetizer, 
served in a spicy pumpkin-mole sauce 
with pumpkin flesh and one of Birong’s 
favorite ingredients, pepitas. In tradi- 


in the cacao-flavored sauce on the regu- 
lar menu. "That's why I’m really looking 
forward to Restaurant Week,” Birong 
says. “I get to go back to my dinner roots 
and mess around with stuff from our bag 
of tricks for our specials.” 

Will selections such as grilled lamb 
with bitter chocolate sauce, poached 
apples and spaetzle ever appear daily at 
3 Squares? Probably not, but they’ll be 
fun to taste in the meantime. 



THE SIPPING CHOCOLATE GETS YOU HIGH, 

LIKE! ENDORPHIN BUZZ. 


tional Mexican style, the tender, shred- 
ded chicken in the enchilada is com- 
bined with pieces of hardboiled egg. It’s 
stardingly delicious, and unparalleled in 
Vermont. Other dishes, such as chocolate 
fettuccine with mushroom ragout and 
pecorino cheese, pluck their inspirations 
from Europe — and Birong’s brain. 

The ingredient that he says has "to- 
tally mesmerized” him won't end its 
reign at 3 Squares after May 5. 

The restaurant's specials have al- 
ready included several moles besides the 
pumpkin one, and the chef says he envi- 
sions having at least one burrito topped 


And Birong’s way with the ingredi- 
ents won’t just touch Vermonters. He 
and Kerchner plan to build treehouses 
and a zipline near the DR farm to bring 
in eco-tourists. Pigs and chickens raised 
on the property will be on the menu 
there, along with cacao, plantains and 
macadamias. It’s a synergy that might 
make the Bicknell’s Thrush sing with 
pride. © 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 54 
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Nikki and Little Guy 


AGE/SEX/FIXED: 5 and 1 year old, female and male 

BREED: Ferret standard 

ARRIVAL DATE: March 26 

REASON HERE: Not a good match for household 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS: Bonded pair 

SUMMARY: We'll admit: for a little guy, he's a handful. Little Guy 

is very playful and loves galloping around, chasing toys, pouncing 

on Nikki and diving into wastebaskets (if he can pull them over in 

the effort, even better!). At just 1 year old, he's got a lot of machis- 


sponsored by 

hBEVS 

Burlington Emergency & 
Veterinary Specialists 

Humane 

Society 

of Chittenden County 


d he may boss you around 
with his nippy mouth. Obnoxious 
adolescent behavior? Yes. But he 
somehow still manages to wiggle 
his way into your heart. Nikki is 
much more ladylike. She's affec- 
tionate and snuggly but slightly 
more reserved. Together, they're 
a perfect Yin and Yang — which 
might explain why they're so 
inseparable. Still need to escape 
your winter funk? Let this lively 
duo bring the spunk. 

Visit me at HSCC. 142 Kindness 
Court, South Burlington, Tues- 
day through Friday from 1 to 6 
p.m., or Saturday from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 862-0135. 


ANNOUNCING 

Finney 

CROSSING 

A Snyder Homes neighborhood 


Model Home Open Thursday-Monday, 12-5 


Dedicated to improuing Hues. Since 1966. 

Esse* (802) 879-7734 x 2 • Williston (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802) 658-0001 or (802) 658-0002 

— tDGtVT.COM 




April Special 

1 -large 18" pizza with 6 wings, 
an order of poblano pepper bites 
and 2 liter coke product 


$19.99 
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Knight in 
Shining Armor 

When kitchen calamities strike, King Arthur Flour's baking hotline comes to the 
rescue 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


M y biggest kitchen catastro- 
phe to date struck two weeks 
before ray wedding day in 
2011. I was elbow-deep in 
flour and cocoa powder, daydreaming 
of crafting ray own three-tiered cake. 
At a particularly grim moment — and 
sporting a nasty burn on my forearm — 
I drank a glass of wine and ate a fistful 
of crumpled chocolate cake for dinner. 
Then I straightened my apron, buckled 
down and muscled through on my own. 

What I didn’t know at the time was 
that a squadron of bakers was just a 
phone call away, ready to coach me 
through my ambitious undertaking. I 
disappeared down the rabbit hole of 
online cake-baking forums when in- 
stead I could have had someone like the 
delightful Irene Shover on the other end 
of the phone line. 


Shover is one of nine bakers who staff 
the King Arthur Flour baking hotline 
in Norwich. They’re on standby every 
weekday between 8 a.m. and 9 
p.m., and on weekends from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. (The call volume 
is typically highest in the 
run-up to Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, they say.) Home 
cooks can also fire off ques- 
tions by email or live chat. Got 
a nagging concern about yeast breads 
that won’t rise, or a pizza crust that isn't 
quite right? Shover and her compatriots 
have your back. 

Shover, 56, has been baking since the 
1960s. She taught high school home eco- 
nomics for 29 years and learned about 
the baker's hotline at King Arthur after 
retiring. She's been handling the phone 
lines, inbox and chat line at the Norwich 


flour mecca since 2008. When she's not 
at work, Shover is baking for friends, 
family, even road crews out working 
during winter storms. “It’s my way 
say thanks, and, for that reason, I 
just really enjoy it,” she says. 
Seven Days caught up with 
Shover — by telephone, of 
course — to ask about common 
questions and calamity tales 
received via the hotline, and the 
advice she offered. 

SEVEN DAYS: At what point in a 
project should bakers call in? 

IRENE SHOVER: We tell people to call 
before they bake, if they have any ques- 
tions about recipes or ingredients or 
methods and process. They can call us 
right in the throes of baking. If some- 
thing heads south and you put in the 





food 


wrong leavening agent, or if you don't 
have Dutch cocoa in your kitchen and 
you wanted to substitute a natural or 
unsweetened cocoa, we can talk about 
those kinds of substitutions. Or if you’ve 
finished baking, and it didn't quite come 
up to the picture that you wanted, we can 
chat about that, too. 

SD: What projects seem to give call- 
ers the most trouble? 

IS: For the most part, the questions are 
about yeast-bread baking. I think, since 
2008, people really went back to the 
kitchens and said, “We want to do this on 
our own.” That was either an economic 
choice, because they believed they could 
make a more economical product for 
their families, or it was a philosophical 
choice, because they wanted to control 
the ingredients and know what was 
going into their products. 

In October, November, the calls will 
be about Thanksgiving food. They'll be 
about making rolls for Thanksgiving, 
about making pies. “Can I make that 
ahead of time?” “What can I do so that 
I can serve something hot and fresh on 
Christmas morning without having to get 
up at 5 a.m. to do everything?” 

SD: What motivates someone to pick 
up the phone when they might just 
be able to go online and plug in a 
question? 

IS: Sometimes we will get a call and 
think silently to ourselves, Why don’t 
you just google this? I remember a 
call[er] this February said, “When is 
Mardi Gras?” And I said, “Well, that 
would be officially the Tuesday before 
Ash Wednesday.” “Yeah, but when it 
is it?” And I said, “Well, that would be 
February 12 this year.” And she said, 
“OK, thank you. I knew you’d have an 

Either they’ve called us before and 
trust that we’ll help them, or they just 


don’t want to google it. They want to 
speak to a live person. That part of it 
really is magical. The live chat, for 
instance, is not automated. There's a 
person sitting at the desk, typing in 
the answers and having a conversa- 
tion with you. And on the hotline, it’s 
Katie and Irene having a chat about 
baking. I say it's like having your BBF 
— your best baking friend — there at 
your elbow if you have a question or a 


SD: What about humorous calls? 

IS: When I was first here, a lady called 
and said, “I ordered the deluxe measur- 
ing-cup set, and my three-quarter cup 
is missing.” Later on in the conversation 
she said, “You know, I have a recipe, and 


really need to have that.” I said, “Well, if 
you want to make that before the cup ar- 
rives at your location, you could consider 
using half and a quarter, or three one- 
fourth cups.” “No," she said. “I can’t!” 
She really took me to school. “I ordered 
the three-quarter cup, and I shall have 
the three-quarter cup.” Yes, ma’am, you 
shall! How can you refuse that? You 
want to let the customer lead the dance. 
If she believes that she needs that three- 
quarter-cup measure, then that needs to 
happen. 

There was an email one time, and 
the subject said “hollow bread.” When 
I read that, I thought, Oh, it’s a shaping 


thing. They're making a yeast bread, it's 
rising, and then they've got a big hole in 
it or a tunnel or a gap. So in my mind, 
I had kind of organized my response. 
And when I looked at the body of the 
email, it said something about the 
Food Network [saying] you could make 
really great French toast with “hollow 
bread.” 

SD: Oh! 

IS: What they were asking about, as you 
just realized, was challah. 

SD: What are some of the common 
mid-baking-project calamities you 
hear about? 

IS: I had one just a couple of weeks ago 
about leavening. They had put in baking 


powder, but the recipe called for baking 
soda. There are some cases where you 
just have to say, “There’s no return. 
You’re better off to start over.” That 
sounds harsh at first, but I think they 
want the truth. 

There are a lot of questions about yeast 
bread. People will call and say, “It’s not the 
texture that I want” or “I want to include 
more whole grains.” Or they may have 
questions like “It just didn’t rise. I had a 
brick.” We get a lot of sourdough ques- 
tions about shaping bread, and Why does 
my bread spread out instead of rising up? 
Kneading questions, you know — “What’s 
it supposed to feel like?” I often tell people 
to poke their cheek with their index finger, 


and if your dough feels like that, then 
you’re almost there. You're going to have a 
nice, soft, supple loaf of bread. 

SD: Who is calling in? 

IS: It’s all over the map, literally and 
figuratively. There are young bakers 
who are trying to dabble in it for the first 
time, [and] people who are taking care 
of young families. I was chatting with a 
woman just the other day by phone, and 
she said, “You know, some women buy 
purses, and some women buy jewelry, 
but I buy baking supplies.” She said it 
had been so rewarding for her to bake 
for her family. Jeffrey Hamelman, who 
is our baker here at the bakery, calls it 
“reflected glory.” You really do get that 
warm, fuzzy feeling for doing nice things 
for people, or having them comment on 
your pie or your loaf of bread. 

SD: Do you ever hear back after 
coaching a caller through a tricky 
question? 

IS: We do. Sometimes they send pictures. 
Sometimes they'll give a call. Sometimes 
you hear back, but most often you don’t. 

SD: Which probably means you've 
done your job well! 

IS: I go home at the end of the day think- 
ing, Yeah, I think I did right by people. 
People really want a sounding board. 
They want to know that they’re doing 
the right thing. It makes you feel really 
rewarded at the end of the day to guide 
somebody through [a project]. We want 
to make sure that people can call us with 
the confidence of knowing that there are 
no silly questions. ® 





I SAY IT'S LIKE HAVING YOUR BBF 
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IRENE SHOVER 

it calls for three-quarters of a cup, so I 
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The Park It Pledge is an enticing way for you and 100 other 
Burlington households to try your collective hands at walking, 
biking, car-sharing, taking the bus, and/or carpooling instead 
of using your own car, and earn transportation resources 
valued at over $600! 
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WITH SUPPORT FROM 




SEVEN DAYS 


your ride 




TAKE THE PLEDGE. 

Visit ParkltPledge.org 

to sign up, or look for 
volunteer recruiters 
in your neighborhood 
starting in April. 


Each participant will get 

a FREE Ca'rS ha re 
Vermont membership 

with generous monthly 
driving credits, bus 

passes, and a bunch of 
other great stuff. Getting 
around will be a breeze! 


I 


PARK YOUR CAR 
FOR SIX MONTHS. 

Beginning June 1, walk, 
bike, take the bus, use 
CarShare Vermont, and 
carpool as much as 
possible instead of driving 
your own car. If you're a 
two-car household, try 
parking one. If you have 
one car, see if you can go 
without it. And to help 
make it easier... 


3 


GET AROUND 
DIFFERENTLY AND 
ENJOY THE BENEFITS. 

Taking the Park It Pledge will 
save you hundreds of dollars, 
boost your health, and help 
the environment. Plus, you'll 
have a blast doing it! 



cc 


Since I gave my leased vehicle back to the 


dealer two months ago. I've saved $975 on 


car payments and auto insurance, not to 



mention the money saved on gas! 
— RJ T., 20J2 PIP participant 


55 


Find out more and register 

at ParkltPledge.org or call 
CarShare Vermont at 
(802) 861-2340 



sign up by 
May 18! 





Drawing the Lines 


Perusing David Macaulay’s 
body of work leads one to 
wonder if the award-winning 
author and illustrator's pen is in 
perpetual motion. After earning 
an architecture degree from the 
Rhode Island School of Design, 
and spending time in Europe, his 
first book, Cathedral: The Story 
of its Construction, hit shelves 
in 1973. Its pages filled with 
renderings of different stages of 
a fictitious Gothic cathedral, the 
book set the tone for three more 
like it. City, Pyramid and Castle. 
Macaulay’s accessible style is 
featured in The Way Things 
Work, arguably his most famous 
project. The Norwich resident 
discusses his creative process in 
"Building Books.” 



DAVID MACAULAY 

Wednesday. May 1. 7 p.m, at Brownell Library In Essex Junction. Free. Info. 262-2626. 
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A Community’s Composer 

Johann Sebastian Bach created 



some of the most enduring 
classical music the world has 
ever heard. Many attribute his 
success to the emotional and 
intellectual appeal of his work, 
which was inspired by various 
styles and genres, as well as 
by other musicians of his time. 

The Middlebury Bach Festival 
pays tribute to the Baroque 
period’s multi-instrumentalist 
virtuoso with three days 
dedicated to his musical legacy. 

Conducted by Jeff Buettner, 
the Middlebury College choir 
and chamber orchestra kick off 
a weekend of workshops, seminars and performances featuring “Air,” Magnificat 
and acclaimed guest conductor Martin Pearlman. 


MIDDLEBURY BACH FESTIVAL 



OLD SOULS 



Worlds Collide 

Lila Downs embodies all that is multicultural. The child of a Mesoamerican singer and a Scottish 
American art professor and filmmaker, she grew up in Oaxaca, Mexico, and Minnesota, where 
she earned a college degree in voice and anthropology. Refusing to adhere to a specific style or 
genre, the Latin Grammy Award-winner’s repertoire illuminates themes of social and political 
justice, immigration and personal transformation. Blending blues, jazz and soul with traditional 
Mexican music, the energetic performer captivates audiences worldwide with a unique deliver)' 
that includes everything from spoken-word poetry to the chirping sounds of an iguana. 

LILA DOWNS 

Friday, April 26. 8 p.m., at Flynn MainStage in Burlington. $15-40. Info. 863-5966. flynntix.org 


I n the age of one-click digital downloads, Anna Roberts-Gevalt and Elizabeth Laprelle are an anomaly. 
The former, a Vermont fiddler, met the latter, a singer and banjoist from Rural Retreat, Va., in 2010 
after moving south to pursue traditional Appalachian music. A friendship between the self-described 
history nerds" quickly developed into a musical partnership. Equally comfortable in senior centers, 
elementary schools and concert halls, the pair illustrates traditional ballads using "crankie" scrolls 
handcrafted from paper and fabric. With skilled instrumentation and a compelling stage presence, the 
duo dives into the past — and invigorates the present. 

ANNA & ELIZABETH 
Saturday, April 27, 7 p.m., at Hinesburg Town 
Hall and Sunday, April 28, 4 p.m., at Black Box 
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2011 tony nominated for best new play. 

A fascinating, funny, and honest exploration of the ways in which class, race, luck, 
goodness, and the choices that we make can shape our lives. 




APRIL 24 -MAY 12, 2013 

AT FLYNNSPACE 

Tickets available at 86FLYNN or www.flynntix.org 
For more information visit us at www.vtstage.org 



SEVEN DAYS 








FRI.26 


activism 







FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


state. vt.us for details. Info. 223-1302. ex 

dance 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partr 
required for welcoming the weekend in i 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-sol 


irent styles, including the lindy 


rmontrestaurantweek.com 


health & fitness 


H IMPROVED STABILITY. A 


Pines Senior Living Community, South 
Burlington, 10 a.m. $5. Info. 658-7477. 




>n rhymes captivate kids 


compelling documentary sheds light on th 
lives of people living with bipolar disorder. 


ers ages 9 and up through writing exercise: 
and a wearable art project inspired by verse 
Bring clothing to decorate. Sheldon Museu 
Middlebury. 10 a.m.-noon. $5; preregister; 




r I LOVE ABOUT CONCRETE': K 


3-4:30 p.m. Free, Info, 878-6956. 

music 

BLUES NIGHT WITH BILL ELLIS: Blending 
classical training with bluegrass-infused finger 
picking, the singer-songwriter and guitarist 
showcases his distinct style. Community Room, 
Richmond Free Library. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5 sug- 
gested donation. Info, 434-3654, 

BRISTOL DRUMMING EXPERIENCE: Folks feel 
the beat at this informal, all-ages jam session. 


BUCKSHOT: Bl 


GEORGIE RICKARD: The rising classical piai 
defies her young age with a commanding 
performance of works by Schubert, Bach 
and others. A reception follows. Lake Placic 




le Latin Grammy Award- 
at channel blues, jazz, sou 


the Afro-Mexican in' 


Burlington, 8 p.m. $15-40. Info, 863-5966. 
MARK MANDEVILLE & RAIANNE RICHARDS: 

Using the ukulele, clarinet, guitar and banjo, 
the folk duo presents a unique interpreta- 
tion of the genre. Sterling College, Craftsbury 
Common, 8 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info. 
586-7711. ext.164. 

MIODLEBURY BACH FESTIVAL: Middlebury 
College presc 


Vermont’s 


Energy Choices: 

Old Dirty Problems , Clean Energy Solutions 



Sat. April 27th, 1:30 - 3:30 PM 

Billings Auditorium, 48 University Place, UVM, Burlington 


BERNIE SANDERS* i .Uteten-mck. &»■, 

PAUL BURNS i m niiw». vpinn 

KATE SINDING S..k.yWomc>.N,<mll<c KU w.O<lc l ,«(.„ 

DR. ANDREAS W1EG & DIRK VANSINTJAN , ,. 
JOHANNA MILLER C.® IVop™ Dtew. V™.* N.M.I 


http:// bit.ly/VTenergyforuin 






Available on the 

V AppStore 


Or, on any smartphone: 

burlappvt.com 


What’s Good in 

the ’Hood? 


Download BurlApp for the local lookup 
on Chittenden County’s... 


• Restaurants & Bars 

• Shopping 

• Arts & Entertainment 

• Attractions 




calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


FRI.26 « P.63 

8 p.m. Prices vary; see middlebury.edu/arts for 
details. Info, 443-3168. 

MOLLY KELLY & KATHRYN ESPOSITO; The 
cellist and pianist's skilled instrumentation 
enlivens works by Paul Hindemith, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, AstorPiazzolla and others. SL 
Paul's Cathedral. Burlington. 3 p.m. Free. Info, 
578-9338. 

outdoors 

SPRING MIGRATION BIRO WALKS; Avian 
enthusiasts explore habitat hot spots in search 
of warblers, waterfowl and more. North Branch 
Nature Center, Montpelier, 7-8:30 a.m. $10; free 
for members. Info, 229-6206. 

talks 

ALEX STEWART: The UVM professor of music 
presents a preshow lecture about Lila Downs' 
musical and cultural explorations of her roots 
in Oaxaca, Mexico. FlynnSpace, Burlington. 6:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 863-5966. 

WALTER GUNDEL: The cardiologist details the 
anatomy of the body's blood-pumping organ 
in "A General Overview of Heart Disease.* Faith 
United Methodist Church, South Burlington, 2 
p.m. $5. Info, 864-3516. 

theater 

FESTIVAL DIONYSIA: Led by Ryan Howland, a 
processional beginning at UVM's Royal Tyler 
Theatre culminates in an outdoor performance 
that channels the scenery, costumes and acting 
of Greece's classical period. University Heights, 
UVM, Burlington, processional. 5 p.m.; perfor- 
mance, 6 p.m. Free, Info, 941-416-4935. 

'GOOD PEOPLE': See WED.24, 7:30 p.m. 

'INTO THE WOODS': See WED.24, 7 p.m. 
'RANSOM': SeeTHU.25, 8 p.m. 

'THE TALE OF THE ALLERGIST'S WIFE': See 
THU.25,7:30 p.m. 

'THE THREEPENNY OPERA': See THU.25, 8 p.m. 
'THE VAGINA MONOLOGUES': Ladies take to 
the stage to perform Eve Ensler's episodic play 
about the female experience of love, sex. rape 
and more. Stowe Town Hall Theatre, 7-8:30 p.m. 
$10-20. Info, 888-2584. 

words 

BOOK SALE: See WED.24. 9 a.m. -9 p.m. 

LIZZY FOX ALBUM RELEASE PARTY: Writers 
and musicians convene to celebrate the 
Burlington-based performance poet's first spo- 
ken-word album. Coming To. ArtsRiot Gallery, 
Burlington, 9-midnight. $5; for ages 18 and up. 
Info, elizabethfoxl2@gmail.com. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK CELEBRATION: See 
WED.24, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

POEMCITY 2013 SOCIAL: Rhyme and meter 
enthusiasts celebrate the union of written and 
visual art in "The Nature of Things" exhibit 
and mingle with featured artists. Goddard Art 
Gallery, Montpelier; 7 p.m. Free. Info, 322-1724. 
'STAND AGAINST RACISM' POETRY OPEN 
MIC NIGHT: Writers of all experience levels 
share verse and other literature related to the 
experience of oppression. Black Box Theater, 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center, 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $5 suggested donation. 
Info, 862-7250 or 863-2345, ext. 6. 


SAT.27 

agriculture 

DAY IN THE DIRT: Green thumbs join the 
Vermont Community Garden Network to prep 
10 public plots for spring planting. A barbecue 
follows. Various locations, Burlington, meet at 
garden sites, 9 a.m.; project work, 9:30 a.m.- 
noon; lunch, noon-l:30 p.m. Free; see burling- 
tongardens.org for details. Info. 861-4769. 



community 

AUTISM AWARENESS WALK: Locals take a so- 
cially conscious stroll to raise funds and aware- 
ness for programs and services provided by 
the Autism Alliance of Northeastern 


conferences 

LEAGUE OF VERMONT WRITERS SPRING 
PROGRAM: Wordsmiths attend discussions on 
the foundations of good writing, ranging from 
crafting a novel to submitting manuscripts to 
finding publishers. Franklin Conference Center. 
Rutland, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. $40-45 includes 
meals; preregister at leagueofvermontwriters. 


'SNAKE OIL MEDICINE SHOW': Theater, tarot 
readings, a raffle and live music benefit a well- 
ness clinic for indigenous communities of Black 
Mesa, Ariz.. fighting to keep their land from the 
coal industry. Plainfield Community Center, 

612-229-2579. P 

fairs & festivals 
ECHO EARTH WEEKS' 
MUDFEST: See WED.24, 10 

VERMONT MAPLE 
FESTIVAL: See FRI.26, 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
VERMONT MAPLE 
FESTIVAL ANTIQUES 
SHOW: Sap-sawy shop- 
pers peruse attic trea- 
sures and collectibles. SL 
Albans Town Educational 
Center, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 


film 

'30 YEARS OF FUN': Preserved 16mm 
footage of Robert Youngson's 1963 tribute to 
Charlie Chaplin and other comedic geniuses fol- 
lows 30 minutes of shorts related to the theme 
of "being green." Newman Center, Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.,7:15 p.m. Free. Info, 518-561-7545. 

'A MOMENT IN HER STORY: STORIES FROM THE 
BOSTON WOMEN'S MOVEMENT' & 'LESBIANA: 
A PARALLEL REVOLUTION': This double feature 
of documentaries by Catherine Russo and 
Myham Fougere grants audiences access to 
feminist activism of the 1960s and 70s. Film 
House, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, Burlington, 5 p.m. $5-15. Info, 343-1956 
or 652-9058, aprilwomensfilms@gmail.com. 
'HUNKY DORY': See FRI.26, 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 


dance 

DSANTOSVT SALSA DANCE PARTY: Energetic 
Latin rhythms get feet moving and hips shak- 
ing. North End Studios, Burlington, free lessons. 
8-9 p.m.; music, 9 p.m.-midnight $5. Info, 

JEWELS & INCENSE': Students of Middle 
Eastern dance perform a semiannual recital. 
Stafford Theater. Clinton Community College, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7-9 p.m. Donations. Info, 
518-572-9153. 

'(RADICAL] SIGNS OF LIFE': This work-in- 
progress performance of Vermont and New York 
City-based dancers features music produced in 
real time via biophysical sensors on their bod- 
ies that react to muscle movement and blood 
flow. Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio, 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info, 
229-4676. 

education 

BURLINGTON COLLEGE OPEN HOUSE: 

Following the induction of Christine Plunkett 
as the institution's fifth president community 
members mingle with staff and faculty and tour 
the campus. Burlington College, 2:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 862-9616. 

etc. 

EVERYTHING EQUINE: Two days of family- 
friendly events focus on educational aspects, 
and feature renowned trainer Dan James of 
Double Dan Horsemanship, who channels 
the outback cowboy of his native Australia. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex Junction, 
8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. & 6:30 p.m. $9-13.50; free 
for children under 5. Info, 863-5966. 

GLAD RAGS BENEFIT SALE: Folks peruse of- 
ferings of new and used clothing, accessories 
and household items at the organization's 
fundraiser for local charities. Masonic Lodge, 
Woodstock, 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m, & 1-3 p.m. Free. 
Info, 457-2864. 



Info, 443-3168. 

'ON THE ROAD': See FRI.26, 5:30 p.m. & 7:45 


WHITE RIVER INDIE FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.26, 
9:30 ajn.-ll p.m. 

food & drink 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Farmers, artisans and producers offer fresh and 
prepared foods, crafts and more in a bustling 
indoor marketplace with live music, lunch seat- 
ing and face painting. Memorial Auditorium. 
Burlington. 10 am.-2 pjn. Free. Info, 310-5T72 
info@buriingtonfarmersmarket.org. 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Root veggies, honey, maple syrup and more 
change hands at an off-season celebration of lo- 
cally grown food. Gymnasium. Vermont College 
of Fine Arts, Montpelier. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 



EMPTY BOWLS SUPPER: Savory broths, salads 
and a silent auction complement live music at 
this benefit for St. Johnsbury's Area Local Food 
Alliance outreach projects. Catamount Arts 
Center, SL Johnsbury, 5-6:30 p.m. & 7-8:30 p.m. 
$10. Info, 748-9498. 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Crafts, cheeses, breads, veggies and more 
vie for spots in shoppers' totes. Mary Hogan 
Elementary School, Middlebury, 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. 
Free. Info, 247-4699, gildrienfarm@gmail.com. 
NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 
and artisans offer produce, meats and maple 
syrup, alongside homemade baked goods and 


SAT.27 » P.66 
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oenix 


Saturday Story Time Every Saturday at n 

April 

THU 25 BUILDING A SUSTAINABLE FUTURE 


THU 9 TRACEY MEDEIROS: THE VERMONT 
7 PM FARM TABLE COOKBOOK 

Just in time for Mothers Day! 


April 29 th • May 5 th 
SCREEN FREE WEEK 


WED 8 TRACEY MEDEIROS: THE VERMONT 
7PM FARM TABLE COOKBOOK 

lust in time for Mother’s Day! 


www.phoenixbooks.biz 



BE SOCIAL, I 

JOIN THE CLUB! g 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US l 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 8 
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Summer’s earning! 

What’s your style? 


ir» our Summer Shorts (or mi 
Either way, GGV has you covered. 


Now! (WWW.CCV.edu 800-228-6686 






MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 


For more information: 

Call 1-866-282-7259 

EH CHAMPLAIN 
'O COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 

1 champlain.edu/med 

LEARNING. 1 

1 1 


S 

| 





i 




to design your own degree plan. 


BURLINGTON.EDU/MASTERS BlirUngtOIl College 

OR CALL 800.862.9616 aP ° ° 


A low-residency, study from 
anywhere program. 

Flexible enough to fit your 
career goals and lifestyle. 
Work one-on-one with faculty 


Audiences cheered and shouted. 
Women screamed and fainted and 
fought for his velvet gloves. They 
knew great music when theij heard 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC. 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

101.7FM 


H (janbsome pianist 
Screaming fans. 
S>olti out conceits. 


Jfran? His?t. 

3&ncli Star. 






..CLINICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Lza . m vmore! 




Michael's 
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Free Soil Test 

for the first 50 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 


Don't guess, soil test! 


After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works SMART 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about Wafer WAYS 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit cur website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 

Chittenden County Regional Stormwater Education Program Add Up to Cleaner Water 


PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: 

Francophiles of all levels speak the country's 
language at a drop-in conversation. Mr. Crepe, 
Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free. Into. 540-0195. 

music 

AFRICAN MUSIC & DANCE ENSEMBLE: 

Students of Damascus Kafumbe present a spir- 
ited end-of-year concert featuring East African 
instrumentals, vocals and dance. Concert 
Hail, Mahaney Center for the Arts. Middlebury 
College. 8 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

NONET & POST-BOP CONCERT: Brian McCarthy 
directs arrangements for nine musicians in 
the style of jazz popularized by John Coltrane. 
UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus, Burlington, 
7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 656-7776. 

seminars 

HOMEMADE SOAP: Joann Darling of Green Sylk 
Soap Company shares natural preparations for 
coming dean. City Market Burlington, 6-8 p.m. 
$10-12; preregister at citymarket.coop; limited 
space. Info, 861-9700. 

REALISTIC FREESTYLE SELF DEFENSE: 
Participants ages 16 and up learn techniques 
for staying safe in different scenarios. ROTA 
Gallery, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6 p.m. $15. Info, 
518-645-6960. 



CYCLING 101: Linda Freeman of Onion River 
Sports leads training rides for all abilities, 
aimed at building confidence, strength, endur- 
ance and a sense of community. Montpelier 
High School, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 229-9409 or 
223-6161, ext 719. 

talks 

BEHIND THE SCENES LUNCH & DISCUSSION: 
THE CASTLE': Director Richard Romagnoli, 
cast and crew members preview the upcoming 
production of Howard Barker's drama. A light 
lunch follows. Seeler Studio Theatre, Mahaney 
Center for the Arts, Middlebury College. 12:30 
p.m. Free to college ID cardholders; community 
donations accepted. Info. 443-3168. 
COMMUNITY MEDICAL SCHOOL SERIES: 
Reproductive endocrinologist Zaher Merhi 
presents "Hot Off the Press: The Latest News 
in Menopause." A Q&A follows. Carpenter 
Auditorium. Given Medical Building, UVM, 
Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
847-2886. 

JIM SANFORD: The architect discusses 
Vermont's experimental architecture move- 
ment of the 1960s and 70s — including his 
own "Dimetrodon* building in Warren. Room 
125, Mahaney Center for the Arts. Middlebury 
College, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

PAUL EHRLICH: The Stanford University profes- 
sor of population studies combines provoca- 
tive questions and compelling facts in 'What 
Are the Chances a Collapse of Civilization Can 
Be Avoided?" Grand Maple Ballroom. Davis 
Center, UVM, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
656-2906. 

VEN. AMY MILLER: Drawing on mindfulness 
and meditation, the Tibetan Buddhist nun 
presents "Inner Disarmament: Acceptance, 
Forgiveness and Awakening in Challenging 
Times.' Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 
6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

theater 

CIRQUE ZUMA ZUM A: African culture comes 
alive with acrobatics, dance and music 
performed by a cast representative of the 
continent's richly diverse countries. Flynn 
MainStage, Burlington, 7 p.m. $15-36. Info, 
863-5966. 


words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary 
enthusiasts improve their craft through “home- 
work* assignments, journaling exercises, read- 
ing, sharing and occasional book discussions. 

I Isley Public Library, Middlebury, 10 a.m.-noon. 
Free. Info. 349-6970. 

OPEN POETRY EVENT: Well-versed writers 
share brief material in a supportive environ- 
ment. Bear Pond Books, Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 229-0774. 

READING GROUP: Bookworms chat about Toni 
Morrison's Home. Phoenix Books Burlington, 
5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 


WED. 01 

activism 

'ONE MOVEMENT FOR PEOPLE AND THE 
PLANET' DAY OF ACTION: The Vermont 
Workers' Center organizes locals in a 
Montpelier rally for issues such as affordable 
housing, health care and education. Vermont 
Statehouse, Montpelier. 11:30 a.m. Free; see 
workerscenter.org for details. Info, 861-2877. 

agriculture 

COMMUNITY SUPPORTED AGRICULTURE 101: 

Attendees learn about ways to directly access 
local food while supporting farmers in the pro- 
cess. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 
6-7 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 878-4918 . 

art 

LIFE-DRAWING CLASS: Live models inspire 
studies of line work and shading. Vermont 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, Chester, 6-9 
p.m. $15. Info, 875-1018. 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.24, 8-10 p.m. 


community 



WINOOSKI COALITION FOR A SAFE AND 
PEACEFUL COMMUNITY: Neighbors and local 

ment initiatives. O'Brien Community Center. 
Winooski, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 655-4565. 

crafts 

MAKE STUFF!: See WED.24. 6-9 p.m. 

etc. 

ALEX AND ANI BANGLE BAR: Eco-friendly 
bracelets adorn wrists with charms that incor- 
porate positive messages. Proceeds benefit the 
Steps to Wellness cancer-rehabilitation center. 
Davis Auditorium, Medical Education Center 
Pavilion. Fletcher Allen Health Care, Burlington, 
4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 847-9548. 

film 

'HUNKY DORY': See FRI,26,T:30 p.m. 

'ON THE ROAD': See FRI.26, 1:30 p.m, & 7:45 

food & drink 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See FRI.26. 11 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK SALON: 'THE 
REAL COST OF LOCAL FOOD': Seven Days 
cofounder Pamela Polston moderates a panel 
of area farmers and restaurateurs, who discuss 



Please join us for the Annual 
Mercy Connections Spring Luncheon 

To celebrate Mercy Connections and 
recognize Sister Janice Ryan with the McAuley Award! 


Monday, May 13 th 2013 
11:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
at the Sheraton Hotel 

mercy 

▼ connections s 

Tickets available now 

Call 802.846.7063 

Media sponsorship by 

SEV EN PAYS 

www.mercyconnections.org 




HOME & GARDEN 


Open House April 27-28 

Conte see our amazing selection of 
products for your lawn, garden and 
farm! Tlie greenhouse will be open 
with early season offerings and free 
PH soil testing. Sales representatives 
will be on hand to answer your product 
questions. We will have food provided 
by a local 4H group plus free popcorn. 
While your here, enter to win a raised 
bed package ora $100 gift card! 


Mud Boots 


Lots of colors and sizes from 
toddler size 6 to men's size 14. 

Order Chicks 

We will be taking orders for chicks 
until May 22. We are offering 16 


802-878-8596 • 36 Park Street, Essex Jet. • Mon-Sat 8-6, Sun 10-4 

Check out our monthly coupon at DepotHonieAndGarden.net 




It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 




MEET THE EXPERTS: 


ANDREW D. MIKELL, ESQ. 
STATE MANAGER 


I 


Vermont zjhtomeys 
Title Qorporation 


ROBBI HANDY HOLMES 
REALTOR | 





THE MORTGAGE TEAM FROM: 
Verx$nt Federal 


CREDIT UNION 


Vermont zsittomeys 
J— Title Qorporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, May 16, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 
LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


RSVPby: 

NOON, THURSDAY, MAY 16 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM OR 865-1020 x36 





classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


acting 

FOLLOW THE FUN IMPROV 
WORKSHOP: May 4, 10 

hr. workshop. Location: 

Spark Arts. 180 Flynn Ave., 
Burlington. Info: Spark Arts/ 
Vermont Comedy Club, 

Natalie Miller, 373-4703, 
natalie@s parkartsvt.com, 
sparkartsvt.com. In this one- 
time workshop with Second 
City performer (and Vermont 
native!) Andrew Knox, learn to 
look for what's interesting and 
fun about a scene, grab onto 
it. and heighten it for hilarious 
and compelling results. 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


SOUND RECORDING AND 
COMPOSITION WORKSHOP: 

May 9-23, 6-9 p.m. Cost: 
$135/BCA members: $150/ 

Center Digital Media Lab. 
Burlington. InfO: 865-7166. 
Explore the history and techni- 
cal aspects of field record- 
ing and sound arL Guided 
soundwalks" with a portable 
digital recorder will provide 
raw material to compose 
soundscapes, experimental 
music, or sound-sculptures. 
Ibis three-day workshop will 
take you through a practical 
step-by-step practice. Portable 
digital recording devices will 
be provided. Instructor: Renee 

WRITING ABOUT YOUR 
ARTWORK: May 15, 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: $13/BCA members: $15/ 
nonmembers. Location: BCA 
Center, 2nd floor, Burlington. 
Info: 865-7166, burlington- 
cityarts.org. Your artist's 
statement is an opportunity 
to communicate what you 
investigate, observe or want 
to express with your art by 
informing the audience about 


your specific motives and pro- 
cesses. Learn tips for writing 
a successful statement from 
BCA curator DJ Hellerman. 
Artists from all disciplines are 
welcome. Participants are in- 
vited to bring samples of artist 
statements to be reviewed. 

craft 

MILK SOAP FROM SCRATCH: 

May 9, 6-9 p.m. Cost: $45/ 

CVU High School, 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 
access@cvuhs.org, cvuweb. 
cvuhs.org/access.Join Kelley, 
of Horsetail Herbs, using 
herbs, spices, essential oils, 
plant-based oils and other 
natural ingredients to make 
a batch of beautiful aromatic 
soap. Leave class with soap 
to cut and age along with 
handout. Recipes and ideas for 
customizing provided. Please 
bring a quart paperboard milk 
or soy container for mold plus 
an old towel as wrap. Ages 12+. 
Materials included. 

dance 

ARGENTINE TANGO FOR 
BEGINNERS: May 8-29, 7-8 
p.m., weekly on Wed. Cost: 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

Location: 266 Pine St.. 
Burlington. Info: Victoria, 
598-1077, info@salsalina.com. 
Salsa classes, nightclub-style, 
on-one and on-two, group and 
private, four levels. Beginner 
walk-in classes, Wednesdays. 

6 p.m. $13/person for one-hour 
class. No dance experience, 
partner or preregistration 
required, just the desire to 
have fun! Drop in any time 
and prepare for an enjoyable 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Mon. 
evenings: beginner class, 7-8 
p.m.: intermediate, 8:15-9:15 
p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 
Location: Movement Studio, 
180 Flynn Ave., Burlington. 
Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 
crandalltyler@hotmail.com, 
dsantosvtcom. Experience 
the fun and excitement of 
Burlington's eclectic dance 
community by learning 
salsa. Trained by world famous 
dancer Manuel Dos Santos, 
we teach you how to dance to 
the music and how to have a 
great time on the dance floor! 
There is no better time to start 


North End Studio 



LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Cost: $50-4-wk. 
class. Location: Champlain 
Club, 20 Crowley St., 
Burlington. Lessons also 

First Step Dance. 598-6757. 
kevin@firststepdance.com. 
FlrstStepDance.com. Come 
alone, or come with friends. 

dance! Beginning classes 
repeat each month, but in- 
termediate classes vary from 
month to month. As with all 
of our programs, everyone is 
encouraged to attend, and no 
partner is necessary. 

MODERN INFUSED JAZZ 
SERIES: May 1-Jun. 5. 7:15- 
8:30 p.m. Cost: $75-6-wk. 
series. Location: South End 
Studio. 696 Pine St. near Lake 
Champlain Chocolates, just 
behind New World Tortilla. 
Burlington. Info: South End 
Studio. 540-0044. You will 
learn to carve space, hone your 
lines and feel the music in this 
athletic, modem dance class 
with a jazzy flair. Taught by 
Melissa Ham Ellis, an accom- 
plished performer, choreog- 
rapher and educator. For all 
levels: teens and adults. 

drumming 

TAIKO, OJEMBE, CONGAS & 
BATA!: Location: Burlington 
Taiko Space, 208 Flynn Ave., 
suite 3-G, Burlington. Info: 
Stuart Paton, 999-4255, 
spaton55@gmail.com. Taiko 
in Burlington! Tue. Taiko adult 
classes begin Apr. 30, Jun. 18, 
Sep. 10, Oct. 22 & Dec. 3, 5:30- 
6:20 p.m. $72/6 wks. Kids 
classes begin the same dates. 
4:30-5:20 p.m. $60/6 wks. 
Conga & Djembe Fri. classes 
start Apr. 5. May 3, Jun. 14, Jul. 
12 & Aug. 2, 5 p.m. & 6 p.m. 
$15/class. Montpelier Conga 
classes start May 2, Jun. 20 & 
Jul. 18, 9:30-10:30 a.m. $60/4 


empowerment 

ASTROLOGY AND TAROT: 

May 4. 9 a.m. -5 p.m. Cost: 
$75-8-hr. class. Location: 55 
Clover Ln., Waterbury. info: 
244-7909. Learn how to work 
with both your natal chart and 
the Tarot in this workshop 
that integrates the two 
ancient disciplines to provide 


you with clarification of your 
past, present and future. Led 
by Susan Ackerman, author, 
teacher and counselor. Since 
this course is taught by a 
visiting instructor, registration 
must be completed by April 27 
and must be accompanied by a 
nonrefUndable $25 fee. 

exercise 

WOMEN'S BEGINNER WALK/ 
RUN: Mayl-Jul.17, 5:45-7 p.m.. 
weekly on Wed. Cost: $45/per- 
son online until Apr. 24; $50 
on-site at first class. Location: 
Williston Central School. 195 
Central School Dr., Williston. 
Info: First Strides Vermont, 
Michele Morris, 899-5156, 
info@firststridesvermont. 
com, firststridesvermont.com. 
First Strides is a proven, fun, 
12-week program that uses 
encouragement and training 
to improve the fitness, self- 
esteem and support network 
of women of all ages and abili- 
ties. Walkers and beginning 

at firststridesvermonLcom 
or pickup forms at Women's 
Source For Sports and Fleet 
Feet Sports. 

healing arts 

HEALING PRESENCE: Jun. 
3-Jul. 1; Mon., 6 p.m.-8 p.m. 
Cost: $100/person; $15 depos- 
it: preregistration required. 
Location: Vermont Center 
for Integrative Herbalism. 

252 Main St., Montpelier. 

Info: Vermont Center for 
Integrative Herbalism, 224- 
7100. info@vtherbcenter.org, 
vtherbcenter.org. Explore safe 
and simple practices for devel- 
oping oneself in becoming a 
healing presence, focusing on 
our capacity for personal clar- 
ity. openness and empathy, as 
well as our listening and com- 
munication skills. Concepts of 
non-judgment, harm reduc- 
tion, cultural competence 
and social justice will also be 
addressed. 


health 

HOLISTIC NUTRITION: Jul. 
13-Oct. 19. 1-3 p.m., weekly 
on Sat Cost: $350/series. 
Location: Elements of Healing, 
21 Essex Way. suite 109, Essex 
Jet. Info: Elements Of Healing, 
Scot Moylan, 288-8160, 
scott@elementsofhealing. 
net elementsofhealing.net. 
This class will teach students 
the fundamentals of Eastern 
nutrition. We will study what 
a healthy diet entails, as well 

how to treat them through 
diet. Proper food preparation 
and cooking methods will be 
discussed. A detailed study of 
body energetics will also be 


helen day 


WATERCOLOR: May 


ally acclaimed watercolor 
painter Annelein Beukenkamp. 
Share her passion of painting 
flowers, and learn the secrets 
behind her unique style. Revel 
in the beautiful way pigments 
mingle and interact and bring 
your subject to life. Bring 
your own supplies and a bag 
lunch. Open to all abilities 
witn some orawing experience 


DIGITAL PHOTOGRAPHY II: 

Apr. 30-May 28. 9:30 a.m.- 
noon., weekly on Tue. Cost: 
$150 Location: Helen Day Art 
Center, 90 Pond St, Stowe. 
Info: 253-8358, education® 
helenday.com, helenday. 
com. For those who have a 
working knowledge of digital 
photography. Participants will 
learn how to manage and edit 
digital photos using Adobe 
software, discuss photo aes- 
thetics, and be given weekly 
assignments. Digital basics 
will be reviewed. Class will do 
short outdoor photo sessions 
when possible. Students must 
have their own DSLR or small 
digital camera with manual 
adjustments. Instructor: Paul 



classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


>» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 
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music 


Going Old School 

The Summit School of Traditional Music and Culture extends its reach 

BY GARY MILLER 



D espite Vermont’s reputation 
as a jam-band haven, tradi- 
tional music has been a cul- 
tural force here since Euro- 
pean settlers arrived in the 1700s. The 
genre gained momentum in the 1960s, 
when hippies hauling six-string flat- 
tops, Doc Watson records and African 
drums settled among Quebecois fid- 
dlers, church singers and guitar-pickin’ 
dairy hands. The Americana movement 
of the '90s and oughts brought further 
attention to old-timey tunes. 

So it makes sense that the Summit 
School of Traditional Music and Cul- 
ture has found a niche in central Ver- 
mont. Trad fiddle player and singer Ka- 
tie Trautz and folk aficionado Rebecca 
Singer were founding directors of the 
school, which opened its doors in 2007. 
Their goal was to help musicians learn 
to play and sing the music of Appalachia, 
the British Isles, Quebec and even West 
Africa. Since then, the school has offered 
six-week courses, weekend workshops 
and showcase concerts in downtown 
Montpelier. 

From the start, Summit has attracted 
skilled instructors and enthusiastic stu- 
dents. Yet it has also faced fiscal chal- 
lenges. The modest fees Summit charges 
for classes and other events provide 
critical operational fluids, from teacher 
salaries to rent. And the local business 
community has offered both financial 
and in-kind support. But Summit faces 
a classic chicken-and-egg scenario: In 
order to deliver more impact, it needs 
to attract more cash; in order to attract 
more cash, it needs to deliver more im- 

With a new director on board, Sum- 
mit may be looking forward to a brighter 
future. Trautz stepped down last year to 
place more emphasis on her music ca- 
reer. Singer had left earlier for personal 
reasons. Summit's search for a replace- 
ment ended in September 2012 with the 
hiring of Lake Elmore’s Mary Collins, a 
folk-music performer with 30 years of 
experience as a Vermont radio produc- 
er, jingle writer, on-air personality and 
marketer. 


Trautz, who still holds a seat on Sum- 
mit's board, says Collins is just the kind 
of candidate the school was looking for. 

“One of the main reasons for hiring 
Mary was her experience in marketing 
and promotion,” Trautz explains in a 
phone interview. “We wanted to bring 
someone on with more of a business 
outlook.” 

Since she started, Collins has been 


working “more than full time” to raise 
Summit's profile. A strategic thinker 
with a penchant for playing the long 
game, she employs a small, smart ap- 
proach. 

“What we really need to focus on 
right now is sustainability," she says, cit- 
ing the desire to increase the breadth 
and depth of classes. “We need to intro- 
duce new instructors and new course 


content. And we need to make new ef- 
forts to participate in the community.” 

One such effort is Potluck Thurs- 
day, which allows would-be students to 
sample Summit’s offerings without com- 
mitting to a full-scale class or workshop. 
Hosted by the school’s instructors, pot- 
lucks typically include performances, 
music instruction, industry tips and, of 
course, food. The suggested donation is 
$20, and a portion of the proceeds ben- 
efits the Vermont Foodbank. 

According to Collins, recent potlucks 
have included a harmony fiddle session 
with Pete Sutherland and Oliver Scanlon 
and a talk about the indie-music busi- 
ness led by songwriter Gregory Doug- 
lass. In May, Mark Struhsacker will give 
a talk on traditional bluegrass and coun- 
try guitar. Patrick Fitzsimmons will offer 
insights on percussive guitar techniques. 

Summit has also begun working to 
attract a younger audience via in-school 
residencies and Saturday-morning kids' 

“Kids have music in school, but often- 
times they don't get into the folk and tra- 
ditional music, which is, I think, a little 
more accessible and can reach kids of all 
traditions,” Collins says. 

Last weekend, Summit stepped into 
the world of literature with PoemCity’s 
Summit Songs event at the Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library. Summit students and 
instructors took poems submitted by lo- 
cal writers and set them to music rang- 
ing from classical piano to bluegrass to 
jazz guitar. 

Bringing nationally known musicians 
to Montpelier for intimate workshops 
and performances continues to be part 
of Summit’s game plan. On Saturday, 
April 27, Massachusetts-based “hard- 
core Americana” player, teacher and 
ethnomusicologist Tim Eriksen will vis- 
it Montpelier for a Sacred Harp singing 
workshop and a performance with his 
Trio de Pumpkintown, which performs 
folk songs from a fictional New England 
village. 

Eriksen, who has explored every- 
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Brotherly Love 

Last week, I was invited to participate 
in a panel discussion as part of Big 
Heavy World’s Rocket Shop Live 
series at Main Street Landing in 
Burlington. The monthly series features 
performances from local artists as 
well as discussions with local industry 
types about various topics germane to 
working musicians, from marketing 
and booking advice to, as was the case 
in my discussion, the role of the music 
press and the relationship between 
journalists and musicians. 

I'll spare you the extensive blow by 
blow, except to say that it was a lively 
and (I’d like to think) enlightening 
conversation that peeled back the 
curtain on what we music scribes 
do and why we do it. The talk was 
moderated by local songwriter steve 
hartmann and also featured my 
colleague brent hallenbeck from the 
Burlington Free Press. I see Hallenbeck 
around fairly often, but it's rare that we 
get to talk shop as in depth as the panel 
allowed. He’s a bright guy and well 
spoken. And it’s always interesting for 
me to hear Brent's take on the job, given 
that he’s been doing it about twice as 
long as yours truly. 

It was also interesting, and 
occasionally harrowing, to field 
questions from Hartmann, whose solo 
record, Waking Up the Echoes, I was 
critical of in a recent review. I kind of 
kept waiting for him to lean into the mic 
and ask, “So Dan, why are you such a 
dick?” 

Fortunately, Hartmann is far too 
classy for that. But he did ask some 
great questions about music criticism 
and journalism in general. He also 
posed thoughtful queries about the 
ways in which bands can successfully 
vie for media attention. To paraphrase 
the answer to that last question: Be 
really good, like the dupont brothers. 

Without question, the highlight of 
the night was the performance from 
brothers zack and sam dupont. I've long 
been an advocate of Zack's brilliance. 
Both of his solo records, Paths (2009) 
and Somewhere in Between (2012), were 
excellent — the latter landed on my 
year-end local top-10 list. And every 
time I've seen him in concert, I've come 
away deeply impressed. But Zack’s 
collaboration with his younger brother 
might just be his finest project yet. 

It's a little obvious to point out the 


wonderful things that can happen when 
siblings harmonize. But the cliches are 
justified. Though they differ in timbre 
— Zack’s delivery is a little reedier than 
Sam’s purer tone — together the DuPont 
Brothers resonate at just the right 
frequency. There were moments that 
honestly gave me chills, especially when 
Sam joined Zack on backing harmonies. 

But I think what impressed me most 
about the bros was not their similarities 
but their differences, and how well 
they melded their disparate writing 
styles. Zack has long taken a complex, 
bordering-on-jazzy approach to folk 
songwriting. Sam’s tack is more direct, 
but no less effective or compelling. That 
they can strike a working balance so 
soon — Sam moved to Vermont just a 
few months ago — is remarkable. 

The DuPont Brothers recently 
finished a debut EP, which should hit 
our ears sometime fairly soon. In the 
meantime, you can catch them ... uh ... 

Usually, this would be the part of the 
column in which I let you know where 
the musicians I’ve just raved about 
can be seen live. But, though they've 
been gigging a ton in recent weeks, the 
DuPont Brothers actually don’t have 
any shows together in the next seven 
days. However, Sam has a pair of solo 
shows this week: Wednesday, April 24, 
at Nectar’s, opening for the brew; and 
Saturday, April 27, at the Monkey House 
with old man luedecke. And Zack has a 
show at Red Square this Friday, April 
26. If I were a betting man, I might 


gamble on one or the other showing up 
at his brother’s show and maybe, just 
maybe, sitting in. 

Before we move on, I should 
mention that last week's Rocket Shop 
Live was the last installment of its 
debut season. With any luck, the series 
will return in the fall. When it does, 
make a point to catch an episode, 
either in person or simulcast live at 
biglieavyworld.com and RETN Channel 
16. It’s a valuable resource for musicians 
looking to make sense of an increasingly 
challenging industry, and a great way 
for fans to check out local music. 

BiteTorrent 


I’m a jerk. I went that whole bit about 
Rocket Shop Live without mentioning 
the evening’s other performer, tim 
brick. Sorry, Tim. Brick delivered an 
entertaining set in his own right. While 
his earnest take on pop country was 
kind of a curious companion to the 
DuPonts, it’s hard not to like the guy. 
Were it not for his hellacious Vermont 
accent, you could reasonably think 
he was from Nashville, not Barre. 

One of these days, I want to hit up 
some Granite City dives with Tim 
Brick. Or maybe take a drive. As he 
mentioned during his set, he takes a 
lot of inspiration from driving. Indeed, 
most of his songs center on “going down 
the road” — lonely, open, country and 
otherwise. Look for his new record later 
this year. 
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104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 
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Watch something LOCAL this week. 


s D und bites 



New Band Alert! Welcome to the fray, 
binger. In a recent email, bandleader 
braden winslow describes the group's 
groovy proclivities as, “like if phish 
didn't sing ... and listened to a lot 

of ANIMAL COLLECTIVE and PRIMUS.” As 

someone who has long held the belief 
that the members of Phish should not 
sing, I’m moderately intrigued. Binger 
make their debut at Radio Bean this 
Sunday, April 28. 


Speaking of bands sans vocals, 
Montpelier's concrete rivals, a perennial 
column favorite, are heading out on a 
Midwest tour in May. But before they 
go, the killer surf-metal outfit plays a 
pair of local send-off shows: Thursday, 
April 25, at Nutty Steph’s in Middlesex; 
and Friday, April 26, at the Hub in 
Johnson. Safe travels, Rivals. 


Congratulations to Metal Monday. The 
weekly heavy-metal series celebrates 
its 100th installment on April 29 
at Nectar’s. To commemorate the 

doing cover sets, including musical 
manslaughter playing dethklok tunes, 
savage hen getting their beastie boys on 


In related news, the following night, 
Tuesday, April 30, the Metal Monday 
dudes present some major out-of-town 
hardcore and metal talent at Club 
Metronome, including 3 inches of blood, 

GOATWHORE, REVOCATION and RAMMING 


Last but not least, happy trails to the 
Purple Moon Pub in Waitsfield, which 
will close its doors on Saturday, April 27, 
ending its 10-year run as a live-music 
hotspot in the Mad River Valley. Boo. ® 
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This Week 
on Tour Date 
with DJ Liu 










CLUB DATES 


WED. 24 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: AfromGn. 


HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Kris Allen. Jilliette 

$12/15/50. AA. 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE. Paul 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 








SKINNY PANCAKE. Josh Panda 



central 

BAGITOS: Jason Mallery (folk). 6 
CHARLIE O’S: Jay Ekls (rock). 8 


IN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 


WHAMMY BAR: 0| 


Champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 



northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m., 



northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: 



FRI.26 

burlington area 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Trivia with the 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 





Canada Wry 

Contrary to his stage name. 



lueoecke is actually a pretty 
young fella. The Juno Award- 
winning banjo player draws 
on the vast history of folk and 
bluegrass music, timeless styles 

pseudonym. But he infuses 
his songs with youthful wit 
and whimsy that has elicited 
comparisons to Steve Martin 
and Roger Miller. Catch him 
Saturday, April 27, at the 
Monkey House in Winooski. 
Local songwriter sam dupont 



central 

BAGITOS: Fred Brauer (acoustic). 



FRESH TRACKS FARM VINEYARD 
& WINERY: The Usual Suspects 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT 


cliamplain valley 





thing from South Indian classical music 
to Afro-Cuban jazz, shape-note singing 
and punk, says organizations like the 
Summit School play a necessary role. 

"There are a lot of 
kinds of music that 
wouldn't be thriving as 
much without some in- 
stitutional support,” he 
says in a phone inter- 
view. “There’s a commu- 
nity focus that can hap- 
pen when there is a place 
people can look to for a 


WHAT WE REALLY 


In the short term, an effort by other 
building tenants may provide some 
relief. Having formed a partnership, 
they are piecing together financing to 
purchase and refurbish the building to 
transform it into a re- 
gional center for arts 
education and perfor- 
mance. 

Meanwhile, Collins 
says she’ll be working 
hard to help Summit 
grow, in part because 
old-time music provides 
a necessary balm. 

“We can easily get lost 
Vlsl0n - in technology and the 

Collins’ broader vi- busy-ness of our lives, 

sion includes finding Summit a home of And that, to me, is all the more reason 
its own. The school currently resides in to slow the chatter, circle up the chairs, 
the former St. Augustine’s convent at 46 and get out the instruments,” Collins 
Barre Street, sharing the building with says. “Traditional music is not a lost 
several like-minded organizations, in- art. It’s very much alive. And I'm lucky 
eluding the Monteverdi Music School. to be a part of it.” ® 

“We’ve been 
treated well,” 

Collins says. 

“But it’s a busy 
place and we 
are not the 
main tenant, so 
we have to be 
flexible.” 

A tour of 
46 Barre re- 
physical short- 
comings, in- 
cluding dingy 
corridors, tiny 
rooms — once 
the nuns' cells 
— flaking plas- 
ter, and walls 
that lack the 
insulation nec- 
essary to soni- 
cally isolate 
one classroom 
from another. 

“What I’d 
like to see is a 
center where 
Summit School 

cility, with a 
studio where 

cord, and a nice 
space," Collins 



"Riff-based Southern rock, cold-blooded swamp 
funk and sly Memphis soul.” —The New York Times 


THIS RIVER 


J J GREY & MOFRO LIVE! ie» 

April 25th at Higher Ground, 1214 Williston Rd. 
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; Frank Black and the Catholics 


THE JUDGE RULES IN YOUR FAVOR. 


Discounted 2013+14 season passes, also good 
the rest of this season, now on sale. 


JAY ^ PEAK + IJUWi 

.Adult Passes from just 


Jay Only Passes from just 


adline to purchase 
May 13th, 2013 


music 


Purchase at iaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 


Mother's Day at JAY ^ PEAK. Sunday, May 12th. All-You-Can-Eat Brunches at The Foundry Pub & Grille and Alice’s Table. 
For menus and more information go to 


The Man in Black 

After releasing several albums under 
the name Frank Black — including 


— Charles Thompson returned to 
the persona he forged as the leader 
of seminal alt-rock band the Pixies, 
black francis. Whatever you call 
him, Francis is among the most 
provocative and influential figures 
in recent rock history. Black Francis 
plays a seated show at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge this 
Friday, April 26, with songwriter 
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REVIEW this 


UnKommon, 

Real Hip Hop 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Burlington-based duo UnKommon 
aim to represent a simpler, halcyon era 
of hip hop. The stated vision of their 
debut album, the boldly titled Real Hip 
Hop, is “bringing hip hop back to when 
it was fresh and original.” While an 
admirable — and lofty — intention, the 
proclamation itself is a contradiction. 
And though UnKommon display real 
hip-hop skill, the album too often 
stumbles under the weight of its own 
conceit. 

The record opens on “Step Right 
Up.” Mimicking the showy petitioning 
of a carnival barker, MCs Kin and 
BP — the latter is also the duo’s DJ — 
introduce themselves with the promise 
of the aforementioned freshness and 
titular uncommon ability. The problem 
is that the two seem so taken with their 
own presumed originality, they rhyme 
about little else. 

To wit, the sonic vanity mirror that 
is “When the Mies in My Hand.” Care 
to guess what happens when said mic is 
in either MC’s possession? If you chose 
something along the lines of “I bring 
the truest shit,” “Spittin' lines dope 
enough it'll make my mouth numb," 
or any other braggadocio about their 
skills, congratulations. You’ve obviously 
listened to hip hop at some point in the 
last 25 years. 

UnKommon’s reliance upon 
repeatedly telling the listener how good 
they are is doubly frustrating given, 
well, how good they are. No production 
credits are given, but from start to finish 


<g) GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



there are inventive beats and samples 
that traverse an undulating landscape of 
various hip-hop styles. Both MCs boast 
impressive flow, and either is capable of 
holding down the spotlight or stepping 
back to complement the other. Indeed, 
the album's best moments are those in 
which the duo employs a dovetailing 
attack, setting up one another in 
something like a two-man weave. 

Kin and BP are childhood friends, 
which likely accounts for their synergy 
on tracks such as the menacing “Who 
That Team Is" and the playfully light 
“Dizzy,” among others. And they’re 
nimble enough to make room for guest 
rappers, including Breez on “Tune In,” 
and the Aztexfs Learie on “Without 
Music” and the closing title track, “Real 
Hip Hop.” 

But “real” hip hop is predicated not 
simply on how you say something, but 
what you’re saying. Though obviously 
talented, UnKommon have little to 
offer lyrically, at least on this album, 
that either harkens back to hip hop’s 
supposed golden age or advances the 
music toward a new paradigm. 

Real Hip Hop by UnKommom is 
available at unkommon.bandcamp.i 




Quiet Lion, 
Whatever You Say 

(JENKE RECORDS, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Since its inception, Jenke Records has 
served as a champion for Burlington's 
musical underdogs. Founded by singer 
Tommy Alexander, the label represents 
a motley crew of songwriters, rappers 
and bands who succeed as much as a 
collective entity as individuals. That 
strength-in-numbers approach has 
birthed a considerable assortment 
of albums over the past two years, 
comprising a wide array of musical styles 
and philosophies. It’s an all-inclusive 
hodgepodge that, though sometimes 
uneven, has come to define the label's 
identity. 

Jenke's latest release, Whatever You 
Say, by local duo Quiet Lion, is by far 
the label's strongest to date. A full- 
length follow-up to QL’s self-titled 2012 
debut EP, the album suggests not only 
maturation by the songwriting tandem 
of Alexander and Alanna Grace Flynn, 
but of the label itself. 

Where much of the earlier Jenke 
canon seemed to delight in its own 
endearing inconsistencies, Whatever 
You Say is a focused and refined effort, a 
record that could serve as a jumping-off 
point for Jenke's future success. 

Of all of his various musical outlets, 
including as a solo artist and as part 
of the hip-hop outfit Set Up City, 
Alexander seems most at ease alongside 
Flynn. Either because her smoky, 
Natalie Merchant-esque alto softens 
his gruff, deliberate delivery, or simply 
because he's become a more savvy 
writer (probably both), the slacker 
charm he's previously hinted at is fully 
realized here. Especially on songs 
such as the vivid “100 Pictures” and 
the insanely likable title track, there is 



new subtlety afoot, both lyrically and 
melodically. 

As she was on their debut EP, Flynn 
is Quiet Lion’s secret weapon. Her 
interpretation of the Alexander-penned 
“100 Pictures" is an album highlight. 

But she’s a formidable songwriter in her 
own right, and an even better singer. For 
example, “Waking Dream," on which 
she duets with Waylon Speed’s Kelly 
Ravin, is simply a showstopper. 

Individual accolades aside, at its 
heart Whatever You Say is a remarkable 
collaborative effort, and not just 
between Alexander and Flynn. Brett 
Hughes' sharp lead-guitar lines accent 
the duo’s wry, charming character. 

Tuck Hanson’s cozy fiddle work lends a 
pleasantly down-home feel. Ryan Power, 
who also engineered the album, turns in 
perfectly understated piano parts. And 
the rhythm section of drummer Simon 
Plumpton and bassist Pat Ormiston 
provides a rock-solid foundation. 

The result is an album that, much 
like Jenke Records itself, exceeds the 
sum of its parts. But what is especially 
notable about Whatever You Say, 
and what bodes well for the future 
of the label, is how good those parts 
have become, and how well they are 
beginning to fit together. 

Quiet Lion release Whatever You Say 
this Tuesday, April 30, at Radio Bean in 
Burlington. The album will be available 
for download at quietlionmusic.com. 


Win weekend passes to see Luyas 
at the Waking Windows Festival! 

What’s Luyas favorite track from their latest release? 

Listen to the podcast to find out. Then visit sevendaysvtcom/tourdate 
and enter the correct answer to that question by noon on Friday, May 3, 
for a chance to sc 


SPEEDER 

Season three fueled by: /Hjk SPEEDERANDEARLS.COM 
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Gaining Financial Control 
of Your Divorce 

How do you know whether your divorce settlement 
will lead toward financial freedom or financial ruin 
down the road? Join us for a workshop on 5/7 
or 6/4 at 5:30pm so we can show you how to help 
avoid some common financial mistakes people 
make during the divorce process. 

Jo Ann Thibault, CDFA™ 

861-7988 | JoannThibault.com 
354 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 



BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out. shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 




LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 

sevendays.socialclub 


Ovceo 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY OFFICE 
of ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

In these tough times, many Vermonters worry 
about being able to afford the things they need. 
3SquaresVT may be able to help. 

3SquaresVT (formerly food stamps) helps people 
with a limited income buy more food, like fresh 
vegetables, fruits and whole grains. More then 
99,000 Vermonters receive benefits, but many more 
qualify and don’t know it. 

For information, to request an application or for help 
completing an application, please call: 

Chittenden Community Action at 863-6248 
3SquaresVT: Good for you, Good for Vermont 

This information is funded in part by the USDA, 
an equal opportunity provider and employer. 




Art at Play 


"User Required" at BCA Center 

BY MEGAN JAMES 



S tep into Burlington’s BCA 
Center on the Saturday Night 
fever-style illuminated- 
glass-brick flooring, and one 
£ thing becomes clear: The new exhibit, 
in called “User Required," is less about 
g What does it mean? than about What 
“ does it do? And how? 

S The floor is mesmerizing. When no 
one's standing on it, it flashes a compli- 
cated series of color patterns and signals. 
S? Step onto it, and the tiles beneath your 
° feet start to glow. Move to the left, and the 
° light moves with you. 

5 The interactive installation is called 
g “Floorish!” and was created by a small 
team of local programmers and artists led 
by IBM design engineer John Stanton, 
w Like many of the Vermont artists, engj- 
g neers, tech geeks and scientists whose 
g projects are featured in the exhibit, Stan- 
2 ton considers himself part of the “maker” 
movement, a community of amateur and 
professional tinkerers who blend new and 
old technology to build stuff, solve prob- 
lems and, most of all, have fun. 

“Makers love to install LEDs in/ 
behind/underneath <insert any trans- 
i- lucent object imaginable:*,” Stanton 
< writes in an email. “So the glass bricks 


that were already established in the BCA 
Center presented a very natural oppor- 
tunity for us.” 

The installation, Stanton explains, is 
made up of 126 translucent tiles, each with 


two individually controlled LED units 
mounted beneath. Two Xbox Kinects are 
attached to the ceiling above, tracking the 
movement of people across the floor. 

Like many of the projects in the gallery, 
“Floorish!” is a work in progress. A crowd 
at the opening reception earlier this month 
overwhelmed the Xboxes — they didn't 
quite track, but the lights still looked cool. 
Likewise, Jennifer Jacobs’ interactive vid- 
eo projection “Glasshouse" didn’t always 
work. I spotted the camera mounted at eye 


level amid the black-and-white cityscape 
Jacobs had created, but nothing seemed 
to happen when I stood in front of it. Then 
a woman lifted her young child up to the 
camera, and his face appeared in the sky- 
scrapers depicted on the wall. Cool. 

Little discoveries abound in this show. 
I wouldn’t have noticed }hexdump{’s 
ceiling-mounted pyramid sculpture, “Ae- 
gis,” had it not growled a distorted-guitar 
sound at me as I passed. Looking closely 
at an illuminated painting on aluminum 
by Homer Wells, John Cohn and Karen 
Walkerman called “The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre, Curriculum Vitae? We 
Don't Need No Stinking Curriculum Vi- 
tae," I noticed a small stack of Cohn's busi- 
ness cards wedged between the painting 
and its wooden stand. 

It was a shim, Cohn later admitted in 
classic DIY fashion: “I just grabbed what- 
ever I had." 

Old-fashioned technology is the focus 
of Jenn Karson’s ‘The Firehouse Bell Proj- 
ect," another intriguing work in progress. 
Beside an ink drawing of the BCA build- 
ing — an arrow points to “You Are Here” 
— stands the giant striker that used to ring 
the firehouse bell before 1950. Karson and 
BCA staff used climbing rope to hoist the 
striker down from the bell tower. A reel of 


1942 unedited footage from the Meneely 
Bell Company in Troy, N.Y., where the fire- 
house bell was made, plays on a loop next 
to a suggestions station, where gallerygoers 
can offer input on future uses for the bell. 

Ken Howell’s adorable piece cuts right to 
the chase with an instructive tide: “Pet the 
Good Kitty with the Thimble." Howell says 
it all came together on a whim. “I was play- 
ing with a timer circuit and a new conduc- 
tive ink material and 
found I could create a 
sound vaguely kitten- 
like using certain ca- 
pacitors and thin lay- 
ers of conductive ink," he writes in an email. 
After trying out dozens of combinations to 
get the sound just right, Howell decided to 
paint the kittens playing with a yam ball — 
digitally, of course, using Photoshop. “To me 
that summed up this novel approach to elec- 
tronics,” he writes, “of playing with them as 
a material in an exploratory way without a 
specific function in mind." 

When viewers slip a thimble on a fin- 
ger and stroke a kitten’s back, the image 
emits what Howell describes as “sculpted 
electrical noise.” 

Rebecca Schwarz's “Boundary," a huge, 
sinuous eyeball made from recycled plas- 
tic — Bubble Wrap, K-Cups, Styrofoam, 
plastic bags, plastic wrap, etc. — interacts 
on a more subtle level. I didn’t notice un- 
til I stepped away that its LED lights were 
watching and reacting to me. 

Stanton writes that the exhibit has 
been a good reminder to him as an engi- 
neer that “the most important thing is 
how people will experience and interact 
with your work, regardless of what prob- 
lems you’re solving. 

“It’s interesting to take a step back 
from the soldering iron and the software 
algorithms,” he adds, “and think, Hey, this 
actually looks kinda cool." 

As for that glowing floor, Stanton and 
co. hope it will become a permanent instal- 
lation at the gallery. Howell, who was part 
of the "Floorish!" team, sees the piece as “a 
gateway to change mindsets and unhinge 
expectations, preparing visitors for the ex- 
perience of contemporary art within.” 

However you slice it, it sure is fun. © 





THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IS 
HOW PEOPLEWILL EXPERIENCE 
AND INTERACTWITH YOUR WORK. 

REGARDLESS OF WHAT PROBLEMS 
YOU'RE SOLVING. 





ART SHOWS 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

JULIAN CARDINAL: The painter 


'USER REQUIRED 1 : Experiential. 

art. Through May 1 8 at BCA Center 




APRILART CELEBRATION: Creative 

'INVITATION TO AMERICAN 
ART: MAGICAL REALISM AND 
ABSTRACTION': Shelburne 

24, 4 p.m.. All Souls Interfaith 
985-3819. 

'ART IMITATES LIFE IMITATES 
ART: EDVARD MUNCH. HENRIK 
IBSEN AND HEDDA GABLER': AVA 

and art. Wednesday. May 1. 5:30 




LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

Wednesday. Aprtl 24, 6-9 p.m.; 
Sunday. Aphl 28. 2-5 p.m.; 
Wednesday. May 1, 6-9 p.m., Black 

Info. 860-4972. 


ARTIST PINT NIGHT: Meet the 

Shelburne. Info, 399-2994. 

RECEPTIONS 

DIANE G. BELL: 'Watercolors 

Bell: Sunday. April 28. 1:30-3 p.m. 


BREAD AND PUPPET: 'Mud Season 


Through May 19 at ArtsRiot Gallery 
workshop called 'Cheap Art! Prints 


KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: 

South. Through April 30 at Studio 
Sunday, April 28. 2-4 p.m. 

'FACES OF OUR COMMUNITY': 


Sunday. April 28. 1-2:30 p.m. Info, 


JOHN DOUGLAS: 'Stones digital 


26, 6-8 p.m. Info. 985-3848. 

MARC AWODEY: The Painting 
IS the Object; a retrospective 

artist. Curated by Mark S. Waskow. 

ments: Saturday. April 27. 4-8 p.m. 
Info. 660-9005. 

WALT HAZELTON & BRUCE 
MARSHALL: Generous Spirits.' 

Aprtl 27. 4-6 p.m. Info, 674-9616. 

NIKKI CHICHOINE & PAMELA 

BOWS: Kitsch. - a BFA thesis 

MATT CARROLL: Emergence of 


May 1, 12:30 p.m. Info. 635-1469. 

'STRAIGHT OUTTA COMPTON': 

A full set of 1952 Compton's 


Aprtl 25. 5-7 p.m. Info. 57B-2512. 


ONGOING 

burlington area 

AMANDA VELLA: Abstract paintings by the 

ANNE-MARIE LITTENBERG: 'Up Close at Home.' 

CAROL NORTON: Oil paintings by the Vermont 

April 30 at SEABA Center in Burlington. Info, 


CREATIVE COMPETITION NO. IS: Artworks submit- 

‘ECOLOGIES’: Work by Brian Collier and other 


GROUP EXHIBIT: Photography by Jacques Burke 

by Elizabeth Nelson and Erika Lawlor Schmidt: and 
Maltex Building in Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 




HAL MAYFORTH: Subversive in His Own Little 

May 11 at Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, Flynn Center, in 

age of climate change; 'OCEANIC ART AND THE 
PERFORMANCE OF LIFE’: Intrtcately crafted objects. 


mountains. Through April 27 at Left Bank Home& 
Garden in Burtington. Info. 862-1001. 


JOHANNE DUROCHER YORDAN: Dreamy abstract 
paintings by the Vermont artist. Curated by SEABA 
Through May 31 atVCAM Studio in Burlington. Info. 
859-9222. 

JUDITH TUTTLE & ROBERT HUNTOON: 

tlvely, by the Vermont artists. Through May 30 at 
Shelburne Vineyard. Inro. 985-8222. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: 'Ordered Chaos: 
What Lies Behind the Facade.' assemblages and 

266 in Burlington. Info, 578-2512. 

KATRA KINDAR: 'Les Bicyclettes de Paris." paint- 
ings. May 1 through 31 at Village Wine and Coffee in 
Shelburne. Info, 985-1014. 

KEVIN RUELLE: 'Vermont Posters,* archival gidee 

South Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 

863-6458. 

LIN WARREN: "Road Trtp: Arc Ideologies.' a multime- 
May 29 at Flynndog in Burtington. Info. 777-6100. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESt9SEV~ENDAYSVT.COM 



Bjgutiliers 


1 94 College Street, Burlington 
864.5475 • boutiliersart.com 



Participate in a 
Research Study 

Volunteers needed 
for ongoing Dengue 
fever vaccine studies 


Healthy adults, oges 1 8-50 

Up to $2060 in compensation 

1 8 month study 

2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

20 follow-up visits 

Most visits are concentrated in the 

1 st & 1 2th month of the study 


The 

UNIVERSITY 
»I VERMONT 


For more information and scheduling, 
leave your name, phone number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Call 656-0013 or email 
VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



art 


LYDIA LITTWIN: Blind-contour drawings of people 
Davis Studio Gallery in Burlington. Info, 425-2700. 
MATTHEW DOUGLAS: Gig Posters & Screen 

PAIGE BERG RIZVI: 'Maps and Legends.' new 
at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. Info, space 
PETE QUINN: Cartoon-style drawings and 

PETER WILLIAMS: Paintings inspired by the many 

9B5-3819. 

PHOTO CLUB EXHIBIT: An annual exhibit of student 
work. Through May 2 at Alliot Student Center, St. 
Michael's College, in Colchester. Info, 654-2536, 
RENEE SAVOIE: "Modern Goddess,' mixed-media 

30 at Vintage Inspired in Burlington. Info. 488-5766. 
ROGER COLEMAN: 'Paintings That Fit Rightly Into 
at Penny Cluse Cafe in Burlington. Info, 658-1081. 
ROGER COLEMAN: Paintings by the Vermont artist. 
City Hall. Info, 865-7166. 

SACHIE KOHLMAN: Pet portraits on paper. Through 
310-0458. 

H. Miller, Bert Halstead, Clement Yonkers. Dave 

STELLA MARS: Interdisciplinary artwork that 

TODD R. LOCKWOOD: 'One Degree of Separation,' 
black-and-white photographic portraits, 1975-2012. 

TREVOR SULLIVAN: Vermont-inspired paint- 

508-523-7476. 

WENDY JAMES: Photographic illusions and vivid 

Through May 31 at Speeder & Earl's (Pine Street) in 
Burlington. Info. B59-9222. 

WILLOW BASCOM: Colorful illustrations of animals. 
Curated by SEABA. Through May 31 at Pine Street 

central 

'ART THERAPY ASSOCIATION OF VERMONT 
STATEHOUSE ART EXHIBITION': An exhibit 

Info, 434-4834. 

'ART OF CREATIVE AGING': The 4th annual juried 

YVONNE STRAUS: Playful Moments in Color. ' 

CINDY GRIFFITH: 'Seasons in Transition," paintings 
Hen Bakery & Cafe in Middlesex Info. 229-4326. 
CYNTHIA CRAWFORD: 'Close To Home: Upper 



Pastel Society Group Show In the Vermont Pastel Society’s annual juried exhibition, the best of the best 
strut their stuff. Waterbury-based artist Diane Bruns explores the malleability of the medium in bright patches of abstract landscape. 
Phil Laughlin of Williston captures the beauty behind the barns in his studies of tractors and farmlands, while Middlesex artist Jayne 
Shoup takes a modern perspective with her smooth, flat blocks of color. At the Emile Gruppe Gallery in Jericho through May 19. 
Pictured: “Hilltop Farm" by Phil Laughlin. 


June 30 at VINS Nature Center in Ouechee. In 


FRED CARTY: "Picture Show: As Seen Through My 
May 31 at Tunbridge Public Library. Info. 889-9404. 
GARY SEATON: Twirl," digitally altered photo- 

GIVE US YOUR BEST!': Work In a variety of media 

GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Paintings, drawings 

Studio Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 839-5349. 
GUEST ARTIST SHOW: Work by ceramic sculptor 

30 at Col lective — the Art of Craft in Woodstock. 
Info. 457-1298. 

'HOW PEOPLE MAKE THINGS': In a hands-on 


Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 

IAN BARNUM: 'Double Design,* work by the 


College, in Poultney. Info. 287-8398. 

JANET WORMSER: 'New Work: 

Plainfield. Info. 454-1275. 

JENNIFER SKINDER: Abstract drawings and 

in ceramics. Through May 30 at Skinny Pancake in 
Montpelier. Info. 262-2253. 

JENNY LYNN HALL: "Oceana," fresco panels 

Through April 30 at Scavenger Gallery in White 
River Junction. Info, 295-0808. 

LARK UPSON & GAYLE HANSON: "Portraits and 

Marshfield. Info. 426-3581. 

'LIGHT & SPACE': Work by printmakers Sabra Field 
and Dan O'Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden and 

Hall in Springrield. Info. 885-3061. 

Technical College, in Randolph Center. Info, 728-1237. 


Info, 802-457-3500. 

'MASTERWORKS': Sculpture and prints by the 

BigTown Gallery in Rochester. Info. 767-9670. 
MAURIE HARRINGTON: Work by a signature 
Through April 30 at The Woodstock Gallery. Info, 


MICKI COLBECK: 'Underwater." large oil paintings 

‘PLOWING OLO GROUND: VERMONT'S ORGANIC 
FARMING PIONEERS': Black-and-white documen- 

RACHAEL SOPHRIN: Paintings and prints that 
April 30 at Local 64 in Montpelier. Info. 595-0605. 

artist Through April 30 at Spotlight Gallery in 
Montpelier. Info. 828-3291. 






Matthew Douglas Matthew Douglas is a seasoned print and design 
artist known locally for his work in the pages of Seven Days, and globally for his award- 
winning exhibitions. The Vergennes native has also left an impression on the music 
world, creating striking gig posters for groups such as the Sam Roberts Band and Of 
Monsters and Men. This month he shows an eclectic series of screen prints and posters 
at the Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. Enjoy his comic energy and graphic 
punch through April 30. Pictured: “Moo!” 





WORK • ART • PASSION 

| STUDIO & GALLERY SPACES AVAILABLE TO RENT NOW 


CALLING ALL ARTISTS! 

Have you ever dreamed of creating and 
working in a supportive environment 
with other artists? A place where there 
is space for artists to create, display and 
sell their work, meet with colleagues 
and have access to a cafe and other 
amenities. Compass Music and Arts 
Center is such a place. 

For more information and to schedule a 
visit call Edna Sutton at 802-465-4071. 


TL r 2012/2013 

Masteri 
works 





Lila Downs 

Friday, April 26 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $1 5 


«=°" Sponsor (cOmCdSt 

trueicullins 

“ ml 


h Riverhouse 

Modem Luxury Living 


NOW LEASING 


riverhousevt.com 


802 . 373.5893 



the Studio Store 

Fine Artist's Materials 

Serving Vermont artists for 28 years 

SPRING SALE! 

Save 40% on: 

4oz Golden Heavy Body Acrylics 
37ml/150ml Gamblin Fast 
Matte Oil Colors 
All Holbein products 
(Prices valid April 30 th -May 11 th ) 


2 Lower Main Street East, Johnson 
800.887.2203 • 802.635.2203 


iBifeeSOidp 

is coming! ^ 


Saturday, May 4, 9 - 1 2™ 

If you 're buying a bike: Get in line early, the best deals go FAST 
If you ’re selling a bike: Bring your bike (kids, mountain, road, hybrid, unicycle, baby 
Jogger, trailer, whatever you've got. 1 ) in to Onion River Sports from 
Monday, April 29 to Friday, May 3 during store hours. Our staff will 
help you seta price and put your bike out for sale at The Swap. 

If your bike sells you get: a check for 80 % of the selling 
price; OR 1 00% In Store Credit OR 1 1 0% In Store Credit toward a 
NEW bike (purchased byS/12/13) 




John Douglas The journey from Harvard student to digital landscape 
artist was a long and winding one tor this Burlington photographer. After serving in 
the U.S. military, Douglas moved to New York City, where he spent the 1960s and 70s 
producing prize-winning documentary films that investigated the social and political 
conflicts of American culture. Today Douglas’ passion for change reverberates in his 
digital images. In his exhibit “Stones &" at Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne, he 
explores inspiration hidden in the nooks and crannies of the natural habitat. Through 
May 21. Pictured: “Rox.” 
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Prize includes, festival passes, plane tickets 
from Porter Airlines, spending money 
and a hotel. Must be present to win. 


afterpARTy 


First Friday, May 3, 8pm, The BCA Center 

Music by: Dessa (Minneapolis) 

Aby Wolf and DJ Lazy Eye 


FREE, cash bar, visit sevendaysvtcomto RSVP and register 
for NXNE contest. Join us monthly after First Friday Art Walk. 


HOSTED BY 


WITH 

SUPPORT 

FROM 




element 


2 







MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 

THE BIG WEDDING: Diane Keaton and Robert De 

directed. (90 min, R. Essex, Majestic) 

THE COMPANY YOU KEEP: What becomes of 

' (125 min. 
IRON MAN 3: Millionaire Tony Stark faces a 

Bang Bong ) Black directed. With Robert Downey 
Ben Kingsley. (135 min. PG-13. Starts Thursday. May 

Kai Malina. Cate Shortland directed. (108 min. NR. 
MUD: Jeff (Take Shelter) Nichols directed this 

(130 min, PG-13. Roxy) 

PAIN & GAIN: In the latest glistening, overwrought 

Wilson and Anthony Mackie. (129 min. R. Bijou, 
Stowe, Sunset. Welden) 

TO THE WONDER: An American and a Parisian (Ben 


NOW PLAYING 

(A Knight's Ta/e) Helgeland directed. (128 min. 
ADMISS10N***1/2 In this comedy. Tina Fey 

and Nat Wolff. Paul (About a Boy) Weitz directed. 
(107 min. PG-13) 

THE CALL** Halle Berry plays a 911 operator 

THE CROODS*** In this animated family 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 


* = smarter than the average bear 


EMPEROR** Matthew Fox plays an American 

and Eriko Hatsune. Peter ( Hannibal Rising ) Webber 
directed. (105 min, PG-13) 

EVIL DEAD***. For the last time. kids, if you 

star. (91 min, R) 




Adrianne Palicki. Jon M. (Step Up 30) Chu directed. 


Elrod and Dorian Brown star. (113 min. PG-13) 

Max Irons and Diane Kruger star. (120 min, PG-13) 


identity theft: she's the con artist With John Cho 
and Amanda Peet. (Ill min. R) 

JURASSIC PARK 30: Sure, you've seen the kids 

Probably not but 5teven Spielbergs 1993 dino 

. (127 min. PG-13) 

Joseph (TRON: Legacy) Kosinski directed. (125 min, 
OLYMPUS HAS FALLEN***l/2 The president 


other Oz books. With Rachel Weisz and Michelle 

THE PLACE BEYOND THE PINES**** Ryan 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


Hev Curfir girf! salon one 

GRAND OPENING rT curl clinic 

May 11,2-7 PM wKWSS I iSSSS 

Come join us in celebrating our opening. Enjoy the acoustic sounds 
of the Fames Brothers Band while snacking on delish morsels of 
food by Black Diamond Catering, win door prizes, 
see our in-house live models and more. 

Is and' five u curly lifestyle ^ ^ 

V ° C ^'cricnccc"pccinlly for you. 


EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS' 


KAYAK & STAND UP 
PADDLEBOARD 

SWAP 

JUNE 1-2, 2013 

Sat. 9 AM-7 PM / Sun. 10 AM-6 PM 


Great Deals! 

New & Consignment Kayaks & SUPs 

Drop-off date for consignment kayaks & SUPs*: 
Friday, May 31 , 10 AM -9 PM 

"All kayaks and SUPs ae property ot Ihe owner. Vbu set the price; it your kaysk or SUP sells, 
you will get 80% ot the sde price in cash (In the tom ot a check) or 100% as in-store credit 

South Burlington 100 Dorset st. 802-864-0473 










Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1-week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-75 
years of age, you may be eligible. 

0 Tbe 

UNIVERSITY 
°/ VERMONT 

For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 
at (802) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 

PICTURE 

THIS! 

■■■■■■ 

SEVEN DAYS / 

re view 

ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 

Plan your visual art 
adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin 
filled with: 

• art news, profiles 
and reviews 
• weekly picks for 
exhibits 
• receptions 
and events 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 



movies 


sHowfcj mes 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


5:30. Mon: 5. Oblivion Wed to Fri: 5. 
7:30. Sat and Sun: 1. 5. 7:30. Mon: 

5. 7:30. Olympus Has Fallen Wed to 
Fri: 8. Sat and Sun: 3. 8. Mon: 7:30. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 




friday 26 — thursday 2 

The Croods Fri: 6:30. Sat and Sun: 


to Thu: 4. 6:40. ‘Pain & Gain Fri: 4. 


Movie 5 Fri: 4. 7, 9. Sat: 1:30. 4. 7. 9. 
Sun: 1:30, 4, 7. Mon to Thu: 4. 7. 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 





15. Sat and Sun: 3:15. 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. #300, Essex, 879- 








Wedding 12:40. 2:50, 5 
The Croods 30 12:15,4: 





5:20, 7:30. 9:40. G.I. Joe: Retaliation 


10. Oblivion 12:30,1:30.3:15. 

5, 6. 7, 8:40. 9:40. Oz the Great 





MARQUIS THEATRE 


Park 3D 7. Oblivion 7. 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 




1:20.4:10,6:35. Emperor 1:25.4:20. 
7. 9:10. The Gatekeepers 1:1 5. 3:30, 



Oblivion 1:20, 4:15. 6:55. 9:25. ‘Pain 
& Gain 1:05. 3:40. 6:20, 9. The Place 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

8S4-5610, palace9.com 


1:05. Oblivion 1:20. 4:10. 6, 6:50. 
3:30. 6:10. 8:50, Oz the Great and 

Powerful in 3D 12:55. 3:40. 6:20. 

9. Scary Movie 5 Wed: 1:30. 4:15. 

9:20. Sun to Wed: 1:30. 4:15. 7. 9:20. 
Thu: 1:30, 7. 9:20. The Croods 3D 
Fri to Wed: 1:35, 4:05. 6:25. 8:50. 
Thu: 1:35, 4:05. 6:25. The Croods 

Cesare Sat: 12. Oblivion 1:10. 4:10, 6, 

& Gain 1:20. 4. 6:40, 9:15. Silver 


6:40. 9:10. Mon to Wed: 1:15. 3:5C 
Wait... Don't Tell Me! Live Thu: 8. 
“‘See website for details. 


Man 3 3D Thu: 9. ‘Pain & Gain Fri: 
1:30, 6:15. 9:10. 5atandSun: 12:20. 

THE SAVOY THEATER 

The Place Beyond the Pines 6. 
8:45. Starbuck 6:30. 8:30, 
friday 26 — thursday 2 

8:45. Mon to Thu: 6:30, 8:45. To th 
Wonder Fri: 6. 8:15. 5at and Sun; 1, 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main SL, Barre, 479- 

The Croods 1:30, 6:30. Evil Dead 


friday 26 — thursday 2 




friday 26 — thursday 2 


9:15. Sun: 4:30. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 

7. 9:15. Sun: 4:30, 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 

SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

friday26 — thursday2 
‘Pain & Gain 8:10, followed by 
Olympus Has Fallen 10:30. 
Oblivion 8:10, followed by Identity 
Thief 10:25. Evil Dead 8:10. 
followed by Scary Movie 5 10:10. 

G.l. Joe: Retaliation 10:15. 


WELDEN THEATRE 


7:10. Oblivion 4:30. 7:05. 9:30. 
Movie 5 2:15. 4:30, 9:30. 


ItSSj LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile fit fl 




Colleen Horan, 
MD, Ob/Gyn 


Carolyn Lorenz- 
Greenberg, MD 
Pedlatlcian 


Tal Leyshon, 
MD. 

Anesthesiologist 


available 


Vermont high school students can take 
a 3-credit class at no tuition cost!’ 


One incredible summer 


4 

f b^lT" 

this is my summer 

t^xpeyie-rtt*/ colleger v4l\ile/ tj on mi- irt Kigl\ school 


Register today @ uvm.edu/precollege 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


Central To Your Well Being / cvmc.org 

Central Vermont Women’s Health - 371 -5961 . To tour 
the Garden Path Birthing Center please call 371-4613, 


movies you missedi 


"My nurse Sue was just spectacular. And I 
is hoping I would have Dr. Horan and SST « » 5 BestHospitai 
I did. She was great- calm, caring and comforting. Everyone was great to 
my girls. We really wanted them here to be a part of this and everyone made 
it easy. They never told us to be quiet! It was great." Proud papa Mike 
Callahan is surrounded by his lovely Callahan girls - his happy and 
beautful wife Christina and the three magnificent Callahan sisters. Sister #1 
Dana Marie (5) and Sister #2 Rhyon Elizabeth (2) proudly shared their 
joy at the arrival of Callahan Sister #3 - Celbie Grace. Sleepy little Celbie 
weighed 8lb/4oz and was 21 " long on her birthday - Saturday. April 6. 

re is a quiet loveliness about Mike and Christina Callahan that is a 
beautiful tribute to parenting and family. It appears they do it well. A 
beautiful family - cause for celebration in Hyde Park. We wish them all the 
best. Yay Callahan Girls! And Yay Dad! 

.s = Central Vermont Medical Center 


&e/f +kis SlCAMVie-vj 


83: Cartoon College 


C artoon College isn't on 
DVD yet. It's also not in 
theaters. But you don't have 
to miss this professionally 
made documentary that 
brings you inside Vermont’s 
own Center for Cartoon 
Studies. 


If you love comics, you 
shouldn't miss it Especially 
if you've ever dreamed of 
drawing them for a living. 
Filmmaker Tara Wray did. 
In 2007, she headed to CCS 
as a comics fan and poten- 
tial student — but eventually 
decided she “couldn't 
draw,” she told me in a 2008 
interview. Instead, she stuck 
around to film the students 
as they progressed through 
the rigorous two-year pro- 
gram. from first-year "boot 
camp" to a nail-biting final 
thesis review. 


Wray and codirector Josh 
Melrod ended up spending 
three years filming the 
students in White River Junction... 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 



Ca/Utajhe'Af 

H®SPIT^L GDFT S HOIF PRESENTS 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 






JIRO DREAMS OF SUSHI 


Sunday, April 28, 4 p.m. Palace 9 Cinemas, South Burlington, $7.50 





Curses, Foiled Again 

After someone broke into a church in 
St. Charles, Mo., and stole an unde- 
termined amount of ice cream from a 
freezer, police spotted Andrew Steven 
Jung, 24, three blocks away, with ice 
cream all over his face and clothing. 
Jung told officers he was an “ice cream 
junkie.” (St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 

A mother and daughter with a baby 
in a stroller tried to avoid paying full 
fare on the Philadelphia subway by 
sharing a day pass intended for only 
one person. They went to the 60th 
Street Station, where the cashier 
punched the pass and allowed the 
daughter to enter. The mother then 
went to the 56th Street Station and 
used the pass. When the two women 
met up at the next station, neither had 
the baby. According to transit official 
Heather Redfem, both women as- 
sumed when they split up that the oth- 
er one had taken the child. The women 
notified transit police, who reunited 
them with the child and declined to 
cite the pair for violating the day-pass 
rule. (Philadelphia Daily News) 

The Thrill Is Gone 

Inspired by a YouTube video of thrill- 
seekers swinging through arch and 
canyon openings, Kyle Lee Stock- 
ing, 22, tried to swing from the top of 
Utah’s 140-foot-high Corona Arch. 


Stocking died, Grand County sheriff's 
Lt. Kim Neal reported, because he 
made the rope too long, and when he 
“swung under the arch, he struck the 
ground.” (The Salt Lake Tribune) 

Law Makers 

Montreal police arrested some 300 
people protesting a city law against 
demonstrating without first providing 
police an itinerary of the protest route. 
The police charged the demonstrators 
with violating the law they were pro- 
testing by failing to notify authorities 
of their route. (Canada’s QMI Agency) 
Prodded by the meat and poultry 
industries, state legislators nation- 
wide are introducing laws making it 
harder for animal-welfare advocates 
to investigate cruelty and food-safety 
cases. Measures in Indiana, Arkansas 
and Pennsylvania, for example, would 
outlaw videotaping agricultural opera- 
tions. Iowa already made it illegal to 
deny belonging to an animal-welfare 
organization when applying for a farm 
job. Other bills are pending in Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska and Tennessee. The 
force behind this legislative agenda, 
whose purpose, Paul Shapiro, vice 
president of farm animal protection 
for the Humane Society of the United 
States, insisted, “is to prevent any pat- 
tern of abuse from being documented,” 
is the American Legislative Exchange 


Council. It labels those who interfere 
with animal operations “terrorists” and 
titled the California bill the “Animal 
and Ecological Terrorist Act,” although 
an ALEC official admitted “Freedom 
to Farm Act” would’ve sounded better. 
(Associated Press) 

Lawmakers in Mississippi, the most 
obese state in the nation, overwhelm- 
ingly approved an “anti-Bloomberg 
bill,” which bans communities from 
requiring restaurants to post calorie 
counts on menus or limit portion sizes. 
State Sen. Tony Smith, who owns a 
chain of barbecue joints, said he intro- 
duced the measure because govern- 
ment has no business telling people 
what they cannot eat. “If I want fried 
fish,” he declared, "that's my right.” 
(New York’s Daily News) 

Larry Shandola, 62, a Canadian man 
serving a 31-year sentence in a Wash- 
ington State prison for a 1995 murder, 
sued the victim’s widow, blaming her 
for persuading corrections officials 
to deny his transfer to a Canadian 
prison by placing him “in a false light.” 
Shandola is seeking $100,000 in dam- 
ages from Paula Henry. Calling the suit 
a ploy to harass and torment Henry, 
her lawyer, John Ladenburg, said he 
doesn’t expect it to get very far in court 
but lamented, “He wins by costing her 
money.” (Canada's National Post) 


More Equal Than Others 

Rich Russians hoping to avoid Mos- 
cow’s notorious traffic jams are paying 
upwards of $200 an hour to ride in 
emergency vehicles that use their 
sirens to scatter traffic in their path. 
The newspaper Izvestiya reported 
that when police stopped one of these 
"ambulance taxis” for violating traf- 
fic rules, they discovered “that the 
interior was fitted out like a high-class 
limousine with comfortable seats for 
transporting VIP passengers.” (Brit- 
ain’s Daily Telegraph) 

Mother of the Year 

After Leticia Silva, 31, was jailed in 
Florida for drug possession and lost 
custody of her daughters, authorities 
said she mailed the girls, ages 7 and 9, 
a knife from jail with instructions to 
murder their paternal grandparents, 
with whom they live in Greenville, 

N.C. The grandmother found the knife 
under one of the girl’s pillows and took 
the girls to the Pitt County' Sheriff’s 
Office, where they told investigators of 
their mother’s instructions. A friend, 
Mary Snell, said regaining custody of 
her daughters was Silva’s “one goal in 
life.” (Tampa Bay’s WFLA-TV) 


BLISS 




TED RALL 



''welcome BACK TO CONTINUING 

COVERAGE OF THE TERRORIST BOMBING 
JUST IN' NEW FOOTAGE Of THE BUST 


UNG 

T 


tou CAN SEE 

THEN THE 

ORDINARY PEOPLE- 

SECOND BLAST, 

GOOD PEOPLE, 

TO TADGET 

FAMILIES -RUNNING 

FIRST 

AMID THE CHAOS. 

RESPONDERS. 

v —yn £ 



RED MEAT 


Sure. I locked the doors and windows and 
sprinkled cornflakes on the stairs and in 
the hallway so we’ll hear any footsteps. 


Max cannon 


Butter...?!? Okay, that's ridiculous. 
I think this "monster" obsession of 
yours has gotten a little unhealthy. 





EVERYONE KNOWS CONSTITUTIONAL I 
RIGHTS DON'T APPLY WHEN YOU'RE 
DEALING WITH A REALLY BAD GUY* | 


IN SOME OTHER I 
QUANTUM REALITY,! 
FOR INSTANCE. | 


[you -EoplE 
ARE SO PER- 
SNICKETY. 1 


X LIKE TO THINK OF THEM 

MORE AS HELPFUL CONSTI- 
TUTTQNAL SUGGESTIONS. 


MY DELICATE SENSIBILITIES ARE 
So DREADFULLY OFFENDED I 


I GOTCHER BIPARTISANSHIP Rl( 
HERE, loser; HEH HSR HEHi 


I WON'T SOMEONE PLEASE 

PULL OUT THE FAINTING 


THE 

WEEK 

IN 


SBSi 


WELL— JUST BECAUSE IT DIDN'T 
HAPPEN DOESN'T MEAN IT COULDN'T 
HAVE HAPPENED. 1 


#FAIL 


jjj 


by TOM TOMORROW 



This strip was drawn during the winter, right 
after I quit American Elf. It’s an auto-bio 
choose-your-path-to-adventure strip! 









CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


2 



FreePressvtei.li 

mwestaff 


Sal, April 27 @ 8 
Sun, April 28 @ 2 

\| 22222223 f/ 

www.flynncenter.org or ca 86-flynn today! 



SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women women 

THOUGHTFUL, CURIOUS. 
COMPASSIONATE NATURE LOVER 

careabout^FlowergroWM^^a^ 
CONSCIOUS, AWARE WOMAN OF 


FUN HOTTIE 

OVERACTIVE IMAGINATION 

ARE YOU OUT THERE? 

and all that stuff. Happy I like the 

THE FUN STUFF 

gets It. sassafrass2B. 57. Cl 

W5ME1M Aeekii^MEN 

READY AGAIN 

SWEET AND SASSY 




SPECIAL WOMAN 




LAUGH. LOVE. LIVE AND LEARN 


GOOD GIRL SEEKS GOOD MAN 

little overweight but by no means 

STILL IN LOVE WITH LIFE 

■. ann!947. G 


CUR!oUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more, 
it's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


ACTIVE, PASSIONATE AND IDEALISTIC 


FRIENDLY, OUTGOING GAL 


VT and beyond. no720s, 45, CJ 
FAB. FUNNY AND FEMININE 




MEN v , W5MLN 

EASY TO PLEASE 


WISE AND LOOKING LIKE ADONIS 

Sex is the best thing for you. and 

ACROSS STATE LINES 




HANDSOME. KIND. MUSCULAR. DRAMA 


LETS GO OUT AND PLAY 


also open to learn new stuff. Let's go 

HONEST. LOYAL. DEPENDABLE SURFER 
COWBOY 


enjoy herself. Hayduke88, 43. Cl 


FEMALE REQUIRED FOR TANTRIC 
PRACTICE 


A GENUINELY GOOD PERSON 





SWEET. SOFT AND SILLY 

I love to explore, travel, cuddle, get dirty, lift heavy and stay 
healthy. Dress me up and take me out or hike the highest 
mountain. I'm silly and fun. I like being with my close friends; 
feeding them and making them laugh. I am grateful for the family 
I have. I'm up for anything, love trying new things! MaryRose, 26 , 
Women seeking Men. 

It's karaoke night and I'm singing... "Barracuda" by Heart. 


GOOFY COUNTRY BOY 


questions. Rodblod, 21. Cl 

ACTIVE. AWARE, PRESENT. 
DETERMINED. UNDEFINED 

SEEKING FRIENDSHIP AND MISCHIEF! 

GOOFY. LOOKING FOR ADVENTURE 


Sincerely ... with love. jbosu42. 49, Cl 

FORGIVENESS. MINDFUL, ENLIGHTENED 
AND COMPASSIONATE 

gratitude for it Kod!akl98Z SI. Cl 


CREEPER 

hikes In the middle of the night like the 


won’t stop, LOL Guess you will 

CURIOUS 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5wcy&efa^ 

BRUISE ME 


SATISFACTION 

are a must! HotandHomey37S. 38. 
DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN...OR 

will ofTer it in return. BiMyFriend, 35, Q 
EXPERIMENTAL FUN 

once. RegularFunPlease. 28, Cl 
SEEKING SEXY. GEEKY FUN COMPANY 

and good urn 



SASSY FT SEXY 

LET THE RIGHT ONE IN 

teased, intelligent dirty talk, and 


IflEN 


COUPLE FOR PROMISCUOUS DESIRES 

READY TO SERVE YOUR MISTRESS? 


DIRTY GIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 


once. Youngstrength2, 23, CJ 
BALL OF ENERGY 

waterfront here. mdgl978, 34. Cl 
LADIES TO SHARE WITH ME 


WONDER FINGERS 

Especially like tall women and BBWs. I 
am G'Z* and 180 lbs. Remyfrog, 54, Cl 

LOOKING FOR DISCREET NSA HOOKUPS! 

some fun! 420 friendly. Jbb45452 34 
HEAVY LOAD 

NSA OR FOR KEEPS 

FREE EROTIC MASSAGE FOR WOMEN 

FUN GUY LOOKING FOR FUN. SWEET 

want. GreatTimesForFun. 27. Cl 
HMMMMMMMMM 

YOUNGSTRONGCOCK 


FUN FOR YOU 


ONES 


LOOKING FOR OUR PREY! 

are D&D free and expect the same. 






CURIOUS, ATTRACTIVE COUPLE 
SEEKING THIRD 

35 Her. fit sexy, beautiful, 37, We’re 

girls. 25 to 45. CuriousCPLvt 35. Cl 
COUPLE SEEKING FEMALE FUN 

sexy woman between 21-35 who is clean, 

LET US LOVE YOU DOWN! 

ADVENTURIOUS LOVERS LOOKING FOR 

COME HAVE SOME FUN 

We are both 29, attractive, fun, 

pics. We want a girl that’s just down 


AM 

mistress 

maeve 


i 




What's the gentlest way to suggest to my girlfriend 
that she tidy up her pubic hair — at least enough to 
fit it all into her bathing suit? 


Sgied, 




You're in a hairy situation, literally and figuratively. 
Personal grooming can be a sensitive topic, so avoid 
raxor burn by approaching with caution. 

Thanks to porn and pin-up mags, hairless 
vulvas have become the rule, not the exception. 

Fully shaven bits are even making their way into 
mainstream movies — have you seen Rosario 
Dawson's silky-smooth full-frontal performance in 
this year's Trance? However, that doesn't mean your 
girlfriend is obligated to tidy up her pubic hair. If she 
prefers hirsute pursuits, it's not on her to shave — it's 
on you to get over it. 

That said, if you feel compelled to broach the 
subject, lather her up accordingly. Be direct, but 
be careful not to nick her self-esteem. Try making 
it about pleasure, rather than how she looks in her 
bathing suit: T really like going down on you, and I 
think I could do a better job if there was a little less 
hair distracting me. What do you think?" Or go for a 
mutual approach by asking, "Have you ever had sex 
where both partners are completely smooth? 1 heard 
it's amazing. Wanna try it with me?" 

If she seems open to the idea, go the extra mile 
and get her a gift certificate for a bikini wax. Bonus 
points if you spring for a wax and a massage — she'll 
be smooth and relaxed. 

Above all else, remember that tact and timing 
are key. Tread lightly and keep in mind that plenty of 
people are still attracted to a full bush. If you don’t 
appreciate her 70s stylings, someone else will. 


Siwootk 


, Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 




OBRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 


Enroll Today! 

to Receive Your 

Google Chromebook 


658-9591 


Northern 



MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 

FREE 

RAFFLE 

Sign Up to WIN A 1200 PRIZE 


isPb ” 


■ I W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


GRAND UNION PARKING LOT 

lot You: Woman. Me: Man. #911194 
KEYBANK WILLISTON 

(LOVE IT). Wish you were available to play! Lire 

CO-OP CUTIE IN MONTYP 

Co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911190 
TO MY BLACK8IRD 

Thursday, April 18. 2013. Where: all places 
lunar. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911189 

third time. (The third time really is the charm.) 

When: Thursday, April 18, 2013. Where: South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911188 

COMPUTER GUY WITH DOG 

HOT BURLINGTON COP. ANOTHER CHANCE? 

When: Friday. March 29. 2013. Where: Main St., 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911186 

BONOBO 

Higher Ground. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911185 
YOU WATCHING THE MASTERS 


Where: Rutland. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911184 
ITS NOT UNUSUAL 

night When: Monday, April 15. 2013. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911183 

SILVER RAM. FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

lamb When: Friday. April 12, 2013. Where: Shaws. 
Middlebury. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911182 


When: Sunday, April 14, 2013. Where: City 


NOT PAPABEAR. BUT I'M YOUR BOOBOO 

Xox Oink! When: Saturday, April 13, 2013. Where: 

WONDERFUL ST. ALBANS BREWERY WOMAN! 

Saw you at 14th Star in St. Albans but didn't 

April 11, 2013. Where: 14th Star Brewery, SL 
Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911179 


TAKING A LEAP 


Where: On a ledge. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911178 
CURLY-HAIRED CUTIE IN BAKERY 

SMOKING BEHIND RITE AID 

HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE 


April 6. 2013. Where: Hinesburgh Public 


PONYTAIL AT MANAHTTANS 

Manahattans. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911172 
REDHEAD REDEMPTION 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 0911169 
GORGEOUS REDHEAD ® WINOOSKI FALLS WAY 

Saturday, April 6, 2013. Where: Winooski Falls Way 
Woman. Me: Woman. 0911168 


DREADS BE GONE. NOT FORGOTTEN 


Gathering Inn. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911166 
BIG DOG AT SMALL DOG 

us. When: Friday. April 5, 2013. Where: Small Dog 
Electronics. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911165 

ONION RIVER 'BLONDIE" 

River Sports. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911163 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be In good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 







SINGLE? TAKEN 
NOT SURE? 

JOIN US FOR A TOTALLY AWESOME NIGHT OF 
FUN AND FLIRTING, '80s STYLE! HERE'S THE 411: 


Skin Deep 

Medical Aesthetics 


SEVEN DAYS pERSoNKS 



HOW IT WORKS 

Wear one of the Stop 
Light colors to indicate 
your relationship status. 


Or just "accessorize" 
with the appropriate 
color. Seven Days will 
have items to help show 
your “colors" as well. 


USE CAUTION 

(it's complicated), 
but still open to 
advances... 


SINGLE _ 
and looking 
for love! 


SAT., MAY 18 


HIGHERGROUND 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 
7:30 p.m. 'til the lights go out... 
RSVP online to win gift certificates 
from our sponsors. 


ENTERTAINMENT BY: 

SILVER TRICK (’80s cover band) 

DJ LLU 


danform shoes 





